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“Thanks for all the things you do every day that will help bring me and the 
rest of the boys home sooner . . . When I see men out here giving their all 
for Victory, it's easy for me to understand why it’s so important for the folks 
back home to sacrifice and do without. But you, Mom, are doing a swell job 
even though you're far away from this mess . . . and that makes me specially 
proud. Thanks for saving fats and greases . . . I hear them go off with an @ 
almighty bang every day. Thanks for saving food . . . I'm eating some of 
it now. Thanks for saving Gas at home . . . God knows we need the tanks 
and guns and planes that are produced with Gas. Honest, Mom, I think they is vital to war production 
should give medals to women like you who are fighting the good fight for ... use it wisely! 
freedom back on the home front!” initia tcchanteansiaiiits ating 
sifted Performance Gas range of tomerrow 7 


YOUR GAS COMPANY IS READY TO HELP 
YOU. If you are one of the 85,000,000 Ameri- 
cans who depend on Gas for cooking . . . feel 
free at all times to ask your Gas Company for 
the latest cooking and nutrition information. 
We know you want to do your part in saving 


precious vitamins, food, and fuel. But we realize 
the tremendous problems you face today .. . 
with shortages, restrictions and substitutes. We'd 
like to help you make the best of the situation 
in every way possible! 

AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION. 


The above advertisement has Rae selected by OWI ae the Advertsing Council. as one of the 50 - best promoting the 
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Construction crew of the Lone Star Gas Company laying a pipeline across a narrow stream, 


thus augmenting gas service to war industries and communities in Texas and Oklahoma. 
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WAR DEMANDS 
... Keynote of Natural Gas Management Conference 





T a one-day Management Conference replacing the 
normal four-day annual convention of the Natural 

Gas Section, American Gas Association, the wartime operat- 
ing problems of the natural gas industry were reviewed and 
steps taken to meet all war demands for this essential fuel. 
Speakers from the War Production Board and the Petro- 
leum Administration for War teamed up with industry 
representatives to clarify past action and map steps vital to 
the war effort. Several hundred gas company executives 
participated in the conference which took place April 28 at 
the Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio, under the chairmanship 
of Burt R. Bay, chairman, Natural Gas Section, and presi- 
dent, Northern Natural Gas Company, Omaha, Nebraska. 

High spot of the meeting was the appearance of J. A. 
Krug, director of the Office of War Utilities, WPB, who 
gave a forthright picture of the over-all fuel situation. 
Speaking of critical fuel shortages to be expected next win- 
ter, Mr. Krug said: ‘The problem is one of obtaining 
necessary materials which are of a critical nature. We have 
to think of such projects as pipe lines in terms of what they 
represent in tanks, bombs and other munitions of war. 

“T doubt if 3,000,000,000,000 cubic feet of natural gas a 
year, the current rate of consumption, will be sufficient. 
Not all war industries are now up to their full production 
capacities, but they will be by next winter. Fuel oil and 
coal supplies are bound to be tighter. The tremendous in- 
crease in war production will make it impossible for in- 
dustry to switch as readily as it has before to other fuels.” 


He pointed out that in some areas coal supplies would be 
more accessible, in others oil or gas, and said the solution 
was for industry and homes alike in each area to rely on 
whichever type of fuel was available. 

Stressing the vital importance of timing, Mr. Krug said 
that new construction must be deferred until the last pos- 
sible moment. As an example, he stated that in the past two 


years, with few exceptions, natural gas pipe line projects 
calling for 750,000 tons of steel had been deferred. In his 
Opinion construction of a major gas pipe line from Texas to 
the Appalachian region “seems impossible this year.” 

The gas industry's conservation campaign last winter 
was a “‘splendid help,” Mr. Krug declared, and should be 
continued. This type of program must be adopted by all 
other industries who have similar problems of supply, he 
asserted, pointing out that the gas industry had set an out- 
standing example in this respect. 


While emphasizing the necessity for pooling of re- 
sources, interconnection of pipe lines, and various govern- 
ment limitations, regardless of competitive advantage, Mr. 
Krug expressed faith in individual enterprise, declaring that 
after the war industry could return to former practice. He 
described the natural gas industry as “basically competitive 
rather than monopolistic.” In conclusion he referred to the 
practical cooperation between the WPB and the Petroleum 
Administration who have solved problems of joint respon- 
sibility with great success. 

Speaking for the Petroleum Administration for War, E. 
Holley Poe described the operation of the Natural Gas and 
Natural Gasoline Division of which he is director. He 
pointed out how this division, within the framework of 
such orders as PAO 11, is discharging its basic responsi- 
bility; namely, assuring the availability of necessary quan- 
tities of natural gas and associated hydrocarbons for war 
purposes with a minimum use of scarce materials. 

Explaining that transmission line capacity serves as a 
brake upon gas production and gas well drilling, Mr. Poe 
laid down the principle that ‘new wells should be drilled 
only in response to new demands for which adequate pipe 
line capacity exists.’’ He illustrated this principle with spe- 
cific examples and elaborated on the problems faced in the 
five natural gas coordinating districts. 
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Important achievements of the natu- 
ral gas industry in the first sixteen 
months of war were cited by Mr. Poe 
as follows: conversion of the Stanpac 
line between Kettleman Hills in San 
Francisco; a similar conversion of the 
150-mile United Gas line between 
Refugio and Houston, Texas; utiliza- 
tion of existing facilities in gas fields 
and in the construction of pipe lines, 
the latter to the extent that one-third 
of the total line laid in 1942 was 
picked up reconditioned and relocated ; 
the unselfish pooling of dwindling 
power material and manpower re- 
sources; the establishment of large 
storage reservoirs in Los Angeles Basin 


Headliners at the Natural Gas Management Conference—left to 
right: E. Holley Poe, director, Natural Gas and Natural Gasoline 
Section, Petroleum Administration for War; Alexander Forward, 
managing director, American Gas Association; Burt R. Bay, chairman, 


and elsewhere; the effort to relieve the 
critical District 1 situation, with two- 


thirds of the gas-line mileage laid in 


1942 having that as its goal; the 
efforts toward conservation; the ex- 
panded program for utilizing natural 
gas and natural gasoline constituents 
and by-products in the 100-octane pro- 
gram, the explosives program, and the 
synthetic rubber program. 

Mr. Poe also presented valuable in- 
formation on the manpower situation 
in the natural gas industry. 

Collaboration of the natural gas in- 
dustry and the government agencies in 
Washington has been most successful 
in enabling the industry to keep ahead 
of expanding war demands, Arthur F. 
Bridge, president, American Gas As- 
sociation, and vice-president, Southern 
Counties Gas Co., Los Angeles, told 
the conference. ‘It has been our good 
fortune,” he said, ‘that Washington 


early recognized the essential charac- 
ter of our industry and, realizing that 
lack of adequate gas supplies would 
cripple war production, imposed the 
necessary load restrictions in time to 
prevent such crises.” 

Referring specifically to Limitation 
Order L-31, Mr. Bridge said: “It pro- 
vides an effective means of minimiz- 
ing the addition of on-peak firm loads, 
which control is particularly important 
in areas where critical shortages exist 
or might otherwise develop. The sec- 
tion prescribing that alternate fuel 
standby equipment be installed for 
new industrial gas loads has been es- 
pecially valuable, and this is a require- 


ment that the industry would have 
been unable to enforce in war plants 
without authority from WPB.” 
Approximately 25% of current de- 
liveries of natural gas is utilized in the 
fabrication of implements of war, Mr. 
Bridge revealed. It is also being em- 
ployed extensively as a basic raw ma- 
terial in the manufacture of various war 
products, including explosives, he said. 
Alexander Forward, managing direc- 
tor, American Gas Association, congrat- 
ulated the men in the industry who “‘are 
performing herculean service of incal- 
culable value to our country in its time 
of national peril.’ Natural gas, he said 
stands among the few top rank sources 
of national strength in the war effort. 
Current problems of the natural gas 
industry under war conditions were 
ably reviewed in the address of Chair- 
man Bay who struck the keynote of the 
conference. His remarks, which were 
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published in full in the last issue of 
the MONTHLY, constitute a major con- 
tribution to the industry’s war record. 

A valuable feature of this session 
was a three-cornered discussion of the 
effect of government regulations of the 
natural gas industry from the produc- 
tion, transmission and_ distribution 
viewpoints, which is reproduced else- 
where in this issue. Contributing to 
this symposium were: L. T. Pot- 
ter, chairman, Production Committee, 
Natural Gas Section, and chief pro- 
duction engineer, Lone Star Gas Co., 
Dallas, Texas; R. H. Ulrich, chairman, 
Transmission Committee, Natural Gas 
Section, and vice-president, Southern 


A. G. A. Natural Gas Section; Arthur F. Bridge, president, American 

Gas Association; R. E. Wertz, vice-chairman, Natural Gas Section; 

Julian L. Foster, Dallas; J. French Robinson, Cleveland, past-chair- 
man, Natural Gas Section, and H. J. Carson, Omaha 


Natural Gas Co., Birmingham, Ala. ; 
and D. P. Hartson, vice-president, 
Equitable Gas Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

R. E. Wertz, vice-chairman, Natural 
Gas Section, and president, Amarillo 
Gas Co., Amarillo, Texas, presided at 
the afternoon session which opened 
with a resumé of the activities of the 
A.G.A. Committee on War Activities 
by Ernest R. Acker, chairman. Mr. 
Acker’s report, bringing the industry 
up-to-date on this vital work, appears 
elsewhere in this issue. 

The many ramifications of the Nat- 
ural Gas Act and their effect on the 
natural gas industry were analyzed in a 
notable paper by Marshall Newcomb, 
assistant general attorney, Lone Star 
Gas Co., Dallas, Texas. Pointing out 
that the Act provided a far more rigid 
and comprehensive type of regulation 
than most natural gas companies had 
theretofore experienced, Mr. New- 
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comb said that ‘the affected companies 
have shown a spirit of compliance 
with the requirements of the Act as 
readily and efficiently as possible.” 
Relating the administration of the 
Act since its inception more than four 
years ago, Mr. Newcomb reviewed the 
Federal Power Commission’s order, 
rules and applications and the con- 
struction which it and the courts have 
given it. He described important de- 
cisions rendered with respect to the 
jurisdiction of the Commission under 
the act (a) to control and fix rates 
and charges, (b) to regulate and de- 
termine the cost of production or trans- 
portation of natural gas (c) to regu- 


after the war, Mr. Coffman declared 
that the natural gas industry will par- 
ticipate in this activity. Many new pipe 
lines will be built and natural gas 
will be served in new territories, he 
said, but warned that such growth and 
expansion will be closely scrutinized 
and regulated. ‘Nevertheless,’ he 
added, “this will take place and I 
think there will be reasonable profit 
in it.” 

The conference closed with an in- 
formative paper on “The Future of 
Natural Gas and Its Derivatives’ by 
K. S. Adams, president, Phillips Pe- 
troleum Co., Bartlesville, Okla., which 
was published in the last 
issue of the MONTHLY. 
After discussing chemical 
derivatives and new tech- 
nological processes utiliz- 
ing natural gas as a raw 
material, Mr. Adams con- 
cluded: 

“We believe that nat- 
ural gas and its derivatives 
have a great and bountiful 
future. The reserves are 
plentiful for years to 
come. The many new de- 
velopments of derivatives 


Left—E. J. Boothby, Washington, chairman, A.G. A. Com- 4t€ permitting the natural 
mittee on Domestic Gas Research. Right—J. A. Krug, gas producers to obtain a 
director, Office of War Utilities, War Production Board, market for the heavier 


Washington 


late the construction and extension of 
pipe lines and other facilities and the 
abandonment of service, and (d) to 
prescribe a system of accounts and tfe- 
quire the classification of accounts and 
property in accordance therewith. 

Investment characteristics of the nat- 
ural gas industry with particular ref- 
erence to pipe line companies, were 
analyzed by Paul B. Coffman, vice-pres- 
ident, Standard & Poor's Corpora- 
tion, New York, N. Y. Pointing out 
that the natural gas industry was an in- 
tegral part of general business, he said 
that the marketed production of nat- 
ural gas generally follows the trend of 
industrial activity. He traced natural 
gas developments during the war pe- 
riod in recent years and told how in- 
vestors classify various branches of 
the utility industry. 

Forecasting great industrial activity 
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fractions without appre- 
ciable effect on the amount of gas now 
available for sale as a fuel. There are 
many new and improved uses of nat- 
ural gas as a fuel in the making; un- 
doubtedly, more will be developed. The 
natural gas industry should move for- 
ward with confidence.” 


A.G.A. Annual Meeting 
To Be Held in St. Louis 


HE Twenty-Fifth Annual Meeting of 

the American Gas Association will be 
held at the Jefferson Hotel in St. Louis, 
on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, Oc- 
tober 11, 12 and 13, 1943. 

St. Louis was selected by the Executive 
Board of the Association as the city nearest 
the center of Association membership af- 
fording adequate accommodations, resulting 
in conservation of time and travel. 

It is expected that the program will be 
devoted entirely to discussion of war and 
postwar problems. 
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Lester J. Eck, Minneapolis, and R. J. 
Canniff, Evansville 


F. A. Lydecker, Newark, and J. A. Clark, 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 


J. A. Brown, New York, and Honoria B. 
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Gas Industry’s “Thanks Mom” Ad 


Wins National Citation 


HE gas industry's national magazine 

ad “Thanks Mom” (see inside front 
cover) has been selected by the Office of 
War Information and the Advertising 
Council as one of 50 outstanding advertise- 
ments which has helped the cause of civil- 
ian mobilization. The June issue of Advertis- 
ing & Selling will contain a special bound-in 
supplement containing reproductions of the 
50 advertisements. 

The “Thanks Mom’ ad appeared in the 
Saturday Evening Post for March 20, Life 
for March 22 and Collier's for March 27. 
Immediately following these appearances, 
the Committee on National Advertising and 
the advertising agency, McCann-Erickson, 
Inc., were the recipients of many congratu- 
latory messages. The following are typical 
of the character of comment made: 

A doctor in Sherbrooke, Quebec, wrote, 
“The masterpiece of thought and attractive- 
ness in the American Gas Association’s ad- 
vertisement has provoked much favorable 
comment in this community. It is difficult 
to refrain from expressing to you and the 
artist, its splendid message. Leaving out 
the commercial side entirely, there is some- 
thing that has appealed to mothers. Whether 
the stove be gas or a primitive box variety, 
there is something deeper that has struck 
the hearts beyond expression. Comments 
of this description may be routine, but 
not from this vicinity. There is always the 
wastepaper basket.” 


Called a Masterpiece 

The head of a manufacturing firm in 
Rhode Island wrote, “I think the illustra- 
tion in that advertisement is about as elo- 
quent an argument for sacrifices on the 
home front as I have seen for a long time.” 
A housewife in Chicago commented, “Your 
advertisement which I took from a recent 
issue of Life impressed me to the extent 
that I have been almost haunted by a feeling 
it should be given greater wings than it 
had even in Life. It is certainly a master- 
piece and I cannot forget it.” 

From Oakland, California, an insurance 
executive had this to say, “I would like a 
copy of the picture appearing in your ad 
in the Post of March 20 to frame and hang 
in my office as a further reminder to us 
left at our desks that there is a war on.” 

Editorializing on the subject of war- 
time advertising, F. C. Kendall, Editor of 
Advertising & Selling, has the following 
to say in the June issue of that magazine: 

“What is wartime advertising? Is it an 
advertisement that announces receipt of an 
Army-Navy ‘E’ award? Is it an advertise- 
ment that relates proudly that a company 
is turning out guns and tanks and planes? 
Is it an advertisement that promotes the 
sale of war bonds? Is it an advertisement 
that explains point rationing? Is it an ad- 
vertisement that apologizes for dealers’ in- 
ability to stock merchandise? 

“The answer has emerged with reason- 


able clarity. A wartime advertisement is 
one or several of these things. A wartime 
advertisement is one that informs and in- 
spires the people on the home front. It is 
an advertisement that contributes to the 
readjustment of our whole pattern of living. 
But, above all, it is an advertisement that 
promotes some phase of an essential, gov- 
ernment-designated home front campaign. 

“The Office of War Information is 
charged with the responsibility of specifying 
informational needs, setting down a basic 
platform for each campaign, and coordinat- 
ing the efforts of all other government de- 
partments. The Advertising Council works 





with the OWI and the other agencies to 
interpret these needs in terms of advertis- 
ing action, and to bring the information to 
advertisers. From that point on the re- 
sponsibility for dramatizing the problem 
and making available space and time to 
carry the story to the public rests on adver- 
tisers themselves. 

“That advertisers are eager to assume 
this responsibility is reflected in the out- 
standing advertisements gathered in the 
June issue of Advertising & Selling. These 
specimens run the whole gamut of home 
front war information. They shed light 
on the nature of the enemy; they guide us 
in reshaping our daily living, eating and 
buying habits; they offer us opportunities 
to participate in essential wartime civilian 
services. They inform us and inspire us.” 
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New Gas Range Clothes Drier 
Developed at Brooklyn Union 


N ingenious new development in gas 
utilization is a domestic clothes drier 
which uses the top burners of a gas range 
as the source of heat and air movement. 
Developed by Alva L. Palmer, engineer in 
charge of appliance testing and develop- 
ment, The Brooklyn Union Gas Company, 
it is designed primarily to take care of in- 
cidental drying rather than the weekly wash 








A working model of the new gas range drier 


—although the large model has 23 feet of 
hanging space. 

It consists of a shallow cabinet, seven 
inches deep, hung on the wall space, over 
and in back of the range. When not in use, 
its appearance is that of an ordinary kitchen 
cabinet. It does not interfere with top burner 
or oven cooking. In fact, drying can be read- 
ily done by the waste heat from top burner 
cooking operations. Three units, varying in 
width from 20” to 36”, have been built. 

When in use, the two doors are swung 
outward to a position at 90° to the wall. A 
large baffle, which is hinged into the cab- 
inet, is then brought forward and down to 
a horizontal position, where it is supported 
by suitable catches on the bottom of the 
two doors, about 12” above the cooking 
top. This baffle extends to the front of the 
range and covers the entire cooking top. 

Suitable clothes rods hang inside the 
cabinet and are raised forward to a hori- 
zontal position about two feet above the 
heat baffle and three feet above the top 
burners. One or two of the front top burn- 
ers are used at one-half of their maximum 
consumption. Rear burners are not used. 

Drying is unusually fast, taking fifteen 
to twenty minutes for average fabrics. This 
is accomplished by the movement of large 
volumes of air over the fabrics at only a 
few degrees temperature over the room air. 
Drying experts state that this is the ideal 
condition for proper drying. 

Its construction is simple in the extreme, 
involving but three parts—a shallow cab- 
inet, hanging rods, and a heat-distributing 
baffle. There are no burners, no gas con- 
nection, no controls, no electric or flue con- 
nections. The cost of manufacture will be 
very low. The drier can be installed in new 
or existing kitchens, regardless of size or 
floor space, and at no greater cost or effort 
than any other wall-type kitchen cabinet. 
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Gas Conservation Program Saves 
Large Quantity of Oil 





ONCRETE evidence of the effec- 
C tiveness of the gas industry's con- 
servation program last Winter, specifi- 
cally as it refers to the manufactured 
gas branch of the business, is contained 
in a study released May 17 by Ernest 
R. Acker, chairman of the American 
Gas Association's Committee on War 
Activities. The effect on the operations 
of a representative group of companies 
using light and heavy oil is shown for 
the months of November, December 
and January. No survey has yet been 
made of natural gas conservation. 

As pointed out by Mr. Acker, the 
reduced consumption per degree-day 


of the domestic and house-heating cus- 
tomers of these 78 companies repre- 
sents a total saving of approximately 
12,000,000 gallons of enrichment oil 
during that period. The maximum day 
send-out of these companies was some 
40,000,000 cubic feet less than their 
total anticipated maximum day send- 
out. It is further pointed out that addi- 
tional savings were effected during 
February and March and that data 
from the remainder of the water gas 
producing companies would give fur- 
ther proof of the effectiveness of this 
program. 

This campaign was strongly en- 


dorsed April 20 by J. A. Krug, di- 
rector of the Office of War Utilities, 
War Production Board, in a letter to 
the American Gas Association. Mr. 
Krug said in part: 


“The intensive advertising campaign 
to promote conservation carried on by 
your Association and the gas industry 
during the past winter has been a 
splendid job. .... An especially pa- 
triotic contribution was made by the 
manufactured gas companies in the crit- 
ical fuel oil shortage areas by their 
appeals to consumers to reduce gas 
consumption to save fuel. This action 
was taken notwithstanding the fact 








LIGHT OIL COMPANIES 
GAS CONSERVATION CAMPAIGN 


HEAVY OIL COMPANIES’ 
GAS CONSERVATION CAMPAIGN 


COMPARISON OF AVERAGE USE 
PER CUSTOMER PER OEGREE-DAY 
FOR WINTER SEASONS 1941-42 AND 1942-43 


COMPARISON OF AVERAGE USE 
PER CUSTOMER PER DEGREE -DAY 
FOR WINTER SEASONS 1941-42 AND 1942-43 


WEIGHTED COMPOSITE DATA FOR 27 COMPANIES 
REPRESENTING 31% OF MANUFACTURED GAS INDUSTRY'S 
OOMESTIC CUSTOMERS 


WEIGHTED COMPOSITE DATA FOR Si COMPANIES 
REPRESENTING 8 % OF MANUFACTURED GAS INDUSTRY'S 
DOMESTIC CUSTOMERS 
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that many of the companies concerned 
had more than adequate capacity to 
meet all demands.” 

On behalf of the Committee on War 
Activities, Mr. Acker urged continua- 
tion of an aggressive gas conservation 
program, and thanked all companies 
who supplied data for the accompany- 
ing study. 


Character of Campaign 

The companies involved resorted to 
newspaper ads and news stories, radio 
announcements, leaflets and letters to 
customers, personal contacts, home serv- 
ice classes and warnings on recipe 
sheets, bill boards, window displays, 
truck posters, tags for home thermo- 
stats and on appliances in the kitchen. 





EFFECT OF GAS CONSERVATION CAMPAIGN 


COMPANIES IN SURVEY 


51—Light Oil Manufactured Gas Companies 
27—Heavy Oil Manufactured Gas Companies 


CUSTOMERS SERVED AND PER CENT TO 


TOTAL MANUFACTURED 


GAS DOMESTIC CUSTOMERS 


























Light Oil Heavy Oil Total 
0. %o No. _Fo_ No. Te 
Domestic 785,615 8.2% 3,076,373 32.0% 3,861,988 40.2% 
Space Heating 14,380 3.9 62,484 17.1 76,864 21.1 
Total 799,995 8.0% 3,138,857 31.5% 3,938,852 39.5% 
PER CENT SAVINGS IN GAS USED 
Light Oil Companies Heavy Oil Companies 
Regular Domestic Regular Domestic 
___Period — Domestic Space Heating Domestic Space Heating 
Nov. (42/41) 10.8% 18.9% 13.4% 21.5% 
Dec. (42/41) 14.6 10.3 15.0 8.4 
Jan. (43/42) 5.8 11.6 5.6 (Inc.) 2.8 


INDICATED VOLUME OF GAS SAVED (Adjusted for degree day differences) 









































are MCF Saved 
___ Light Oil Companies __ Heavy Oil Companies 
Regular Space Regular Space 
__feried _ Domestic Heating Total Domestic _ Heating _ Total 
Nov. (42/41) 183,000 97,000 280,000 994,000 399,000 1,393,000 
Dec. (42/41) 263,000 83,000 346,000 1,149,000 243,000 1,392,000 
Jan. (43/42) 98,000 123,000 221,000 (353,000)* 95,000 (258,000) * 
MCF Saved 544,000 303,000 847,000 1,790,000 737,000 2,527,000 
* Increase. 
EQUIVALENT OIL SAVINGS 
Gals. 1,360,000 758,000 2,118,000 7,160,000 2,948,000 10,108,000 
FORALL OFF. SAVE oi cc cccccccs 12,226,000 gals. 
Effect of the “Gas Conservation Program” on the 
anticipated maximum daily loads during 
the past winter period 
MCF Saving 
in Maximum 
Number MFC Sendout—Peak Day Daily Loads 
Systems Reporting Anticipated __ Actual Amount 
Light Oil 48 182,280 177,805 4,475 3% 
Heavy Oil 27 700,107 664,003 36,104 5 
Total 75 882,387 841,808 40,579 5% 


Net saving of 40,579,000 cu.ft. in maximum daily load is a significant amount and ties in 


with the consumption data. 
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Army Bomber Crashes 
into Gas Holder 


FOUR-ENGINED Liberator bomber, 

an Army B-24, flying on a routine 
flight from the Army Air Field at Fort 
Worth, Texas, crashed into a waterless gas 
holder of The Peoples Gas Light and Coke 
Company in Chicago on May 20, killing all 
twelve occupants of the plane. Extremely 
low visibility, estimated at three-quarters 
of a mile with a 500-foot ceiling, combined 
with a steady rain, had forced the Chicago 
airport to operate by instrument flying rules. 
This and the fact that the pilot of the plane 
was unfamiliar with the area were cited as 
causes of the accident. 

When the plane struck the holder its 
gasoline tank exploded igniting the gas, 
virtually destroying the 20-million-cubic-foot 
storage tank which was built in 1928 at a 
cost of $2,000,000. The holder did not ex- 
plode; the pressure of the flame lifted the 
top. Four men at work in the gas company 
pumping station close by were uninjured. 

The 500-foot holder is surmounted by a 
fifty-foot air beacon. It is in a sparsely settled 
area and there are no other buildings in the 
neighborhood. At the time of the accident 
it was near capacity, holding 18-million 
cubic feet of gas, but was not connected at 
the moment to the street mains. 


Colloidal Fuel Test 


OLLOIDAL fuel, a mixture of pulver- 

ized coal and oil, can be used in many 
industrial boiler plants of the nation which 
were designed to burn fuel oil, “if care- 
ful study and sound engineering practice” 
are employed in each case, the Bureau of 
Mines reported May 14 to Secretary of the 
Interior Harold L. Ickes, following a one- 
month trial of colloidal fuel in a boiler 
plant of the Atlantic Refining Company at 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

In the tests, a mixture of 40 per cent 
pulverized bituminous coal, most of which 
was ground as fine as talcum powder, and 
60 per cent No. 6 (Bunker C) fuel oil, was 
fed to a furnace using a stream atomizing 
type of burner. The test was run as part 
of the regular plant routine with existing 
equipment which was operated by the usual 
company boiler plant employees. Company 
engineers cooperated with the Bureau in 
the tests. 

No difficulties arose in burning the col- 
loidal fuel in the steam atomizing type 
of burner used, Bureau engineers informed 
Secretary Ickes. The flame responded 
smoothly to changes of boiler load and to 
variations of the amount of air used for 
combustion. In general, the troubles from 
the ash of the coal in the furnace were less 
than anticipated. 

Bureau engineers believe that the amount 
of fuel oil normally consumed by commer- 
cial furnaces would be reduced one-third if 
colloidal fuel is substituted. Their research 
at the Atlantic Refining Company was 
prompted by the acute fuel oil shortage 
prevailing in certain parts of the country. 
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Our Record in War... Recent National 
Contributions of the Natural Gas Industry 





INCE October 

1941, when 
the Office of Pe- 
troleum Coordi- 
nator was created, 
there has been 
maintained a con- 
tinual liaison be- 
tween the natural 
gas industry, 
through its self- 
appointed _repre- 
sentatives, and the Washington Agency 
under Petroleum Administrator Ickes. 
Similar liaison has been maintained 
with the Power Branch of the War 
Production Board, now the Office of 
War Utilities. The result of this mu- 
tual cooperation has been an integra- 
tion of the activities of the industry 
in the production, transmission and 
distribution of natural gas, which was 
highly essential to the needs of a war 
economy and to the elimination of 
wasteful or non-essential uses of criti- 
cal materials. The results have been 
evident in the continuation and ex- 
pansion of the contribution made by 
natural gas to our war demands. 


Ernest R. Acker 


War Needs Met 


In spite of the shortage of critical 
materials the industry has, through 
logical development of its facilities, 
not only supplied the needs of its 
residential customers under war condi- 
tions, but has continued to increase and 
speed deliveries to new military camps 
and war industries. 

With the assistance and cooperation 
of the natural gas industry, and under 
the direction of E. Holley Poe, director 
of the Natural Gas and Natural Gaso- 
line Division of PAW, a production 
program is being carried forward 
which is planned not only to insure 
the maintenance of an adequate supply 
but also the conservation of an invalu- 

Presented at A. G. A. Natural Gas Manage- 


meee Conference, Cincinnati, Ohio, April 28, 
943. 
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By ERNEST R. ACKER 


Chairman, Committee on War 
Activities, American Gas Association 


able natural resource. In 1941, Robert 
E. Allen, Deputy Petroleum Adminis- 
trator, said, ‘It is imperative that there 
shall be maintained adequate supplies 
of natural gas, natural gasoline and 
liquefied petroleum gases to meet con- 
stantly expanding demands of the de- 
fense program and essential needs. 
Natural gas, natural gasoline and other 
derivatives are among the nation’s 
prime energy resources and constitute 
a vital component of the nation’s fuel 
supply.” The conservation of these 


great natural resources for the supply 
of basic fuels, carbon black and in- 
numerable chemical derivatives repre- 
sents an opportunity for an important 


contribution to the war effort equalled 
in few other industries. 


Gas Conservation Program 

In this connection it has been my 
privilege during the past year and par- 
ticularly since early last fall to have a 
part in the discussions of gas indus- 
try representatives with governmental 
agencies on numerous subjects of gen- 
eral interest to both sections of the 
industry. Among the most important 
of these matters has been the conserva- 
tion program conducted last winter 
which received effective support from 
the industry in spite of the sacrifice of 
revenue involved. 

With the approval of the War Pro- 
duction Board the Association pro- 
vided the industry with an extensive 
advertising and publicity campaign 
which was utilized by a large propor- 
tion of our member companies either 
as received or as a guide for the prepa- 
ration of individual company cam- 
paigns. Approximately one-half of 
these companies were natural gas com- 
panies. Unfortunately I have no figures 
available at this time indicating the ef- 
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fect of the program in the natural gas 
field but I am satisfied that savings 
were effected in domestic and house 
heating usages which were a factor in 
permitting full service to military estab- 
lishments and war industries. 

In the manufactured gas industry the 
figures from 78 water gas companies 
in Districts 1 and 2 indicate, for the 
months of November, December and 
January of the past winter, reduced 
consumption by domestic and home 
heating customers equivalent to a sav- 
ing of 12,000,000 gallons of enrich- 
ment oil when compared on a degree 
day basis with their consumption dur- 
ing the same three months of the previ- 
ous winter. On the same basis it is 
estimated that the maximum day of 
these companies was reduced by the 
composite amount of 49,000,000 cu.ft. 
The activities of the gas industry in 
connection with the conservation pro- 
gram have been highly appreciated and 
commended by governmental officials 
and I am convinced that the best in- 
terests of industry will be served by 
the aggressive continuation of the pro- 
gram for the period of the present 
emergency. 


Operating Costs Increase 

Gas companies, both natural and 
manufactured, are seriously affected by 
increasing costs of operation which 
under normal conditions could be prop- 
erly offset by rate increases. In this 
connection, however, it is clear from 
discussions with officials of the Pub- 
lic Utilities Division of the Office of 
Price Administration that they propose 
to resist all efforts for such rate ad- 
justments except in the case of com- 
panies which can clearly demonstrate 
that the relief requested is necessary 
to avoid financial disaster. 

In reviewing such cases the industry 
is on notice that the OPA will elimi- 
nate from operating expenses all fed- 
eral income taxes except those result- 








es 





ing from the application of the normal 
corporate tax rate. The surtax and ex- 
cess profits tax are, in OPA’s opinion, 
a charge against the stockholder. In 
several recent cases, in fact, OPA has 
taken the position that all federal in- 
come taxes should be excluded from 
operating expenses except the highest 
normal corporate rate applicable dur- 
ing the period 1936 through 1939, 
namely 19%. 

Officials of the Public Utilities Divi- 
sion of OPA state that this policy will 
be carried to the courts for final adju- 
dication. It is obvious that the recent 
freeze order of the President has stif- 
fened the attitude of OPA on public 
utility rate increases, so that under the 
circumstances it seems inevitable that 
in most cases the gas industry itself 
will be required to absorb all increases 
in operating costs. I regret that I can- 
not report a more optimistic picture at 
this time. 


WPB Approves Conversion to Gas 

In February Mr. Krug announced 
that the War Production Board would 
release off-peak natural gas for fuel 
oil replacement on application from 
consumers engaged in war industry 
and essential civilian services. I wish 
to point out that the Board is now ap- 
proving applications covering the con- 
version of industrial oil burning units 
to gas on a seasonal basis provided that 
a net saving in oil usage can be demon- 
strated and that effective oil standby 
can be continuously maintained. This 
policy presents the opportunity for 
large volume off-peak gas business 
which, at the same time, will make 
an effective contribution to the oil con- 
servation program. 

You are probably all aware that the 
Tin Branch of the War Production 
Board has for some time had under 
consideration the adoption of amend- 
ments to Order M-43-b covering the 
use of tin solder in the repair of tin- 
case gas meters. These amendments 
are now effective and permit the use 
of tin solder for the repair of meters 
that leak or are mechanically defective 
and for the repair of any tin-cased me- 
ter if the only tin-bearing solder used 
is derived from material reclaimed 
from meters brought in for repair. 
~ * Central Hudson Gas & Electric Corp., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y 


t For a_ report on this study see A. G. A. 
MontuLty, March, 1943, Pp. 97-101. 


Under these amendments it is obvious 
that any company which can live on its 
recovered solder will be able to com- 
ply with the full requirements of the 
local regulatory body irrespective of 
other provisions of the federal order. 

In connection with the use of re- 
covered solder, several companies have 
recently conducted tests based on the 
belief that it has been the general prac- 
tice of the gas industry for years to 
use more solder than was actually re- 
quired for the adequate repair of gas 
meters. In the case of my own com- 
pany,* we have demonstrated to our 
satisfaction that all classes of meters 
can be repaired without the use of any 
more solder than that recovered during 
the repair operation. Our experience 
with 500 meters repaired to date by the 
new method shows an average saving 
of 30% of the recovered solder. Even 
in the case of new meters coming in 
for repair for the first time, we have 
demonstrated that the meter can be 
completely resealed with the solder re- 
covered during the operation, and that 
a small amount of solder will, in fact, 
be left unused. 


New Soldering Technique 

The method used in removing the 
old solder and applying the new re- 
quires a somewhat new technique in 
handling the soldering irons but can 
be readily mastered by the meter shop 
personnel with careful supervision and 
within a reasonable period of time. 
Meters re-soldered by this method have 
been subjected in every case to a 214 
Ibs. pressure test without failure of a 
single joint, and in several tests have 
been subjected to internal pressures up 
to 20 Ibs. without failure of a joint 
before buckling of the case. 

This development, if successfully 
continued, presents the opportunity 
under the new amendments to the War 
Production Board order to continue 
meter testing on previous schedules 
provided that sufficient justification 
can be found for the continuation of 
meter shop organizations at their pres- 
ent level of employment. 

During the past year, competition of 
utility services for war housing proj- 
ects has been particularly keen and the 
activities of representatives of electri- 
cal manufacturers with governmental 
agencies has been increasingly aggres- 





sive. As an offset to material placed 
in the hands of interested agencies by 
the electrical manufacturers, the Com- 
mittee on War Activities recommended 
the preparation of factual informa- 
tion as to comparative costs of vari- 
ous utility services for war housing 
projects to correct erroneous impres- 
sions created by the information sub- 
mitted by competing interests. As a 
result a special committee of the Asso- 
ciation has recently completed “A 
Study of Utility Services for War Hous- 
ing,’ + indicating the weights of criti- 
cal materials required with various 
combinations of fuel services for cook- 
ing, refrigeration, water heating and 
house heating in accordance with “War 
Housing Utilities’ Standards.” This 
study, which has been placed in the 
hands of all responsible governmental 
officials, clearly disproves allegations 
that gas service is wasteful of critical 
materials. 


Investigating Substitute Materials 

The gas industry can take pride in 
the fact that this study is based on 
engineering estimates of the critical 
materials required for gas, electric, oil 
and coal services without any attempt 
to inflate the value of gas installations. 
As an outgrowth of this study, the As- 
sociation is now investigating the pos- 
sibility of utilizing non-metallic sub- 
stitutes for main and service extensions 
in connection with war housing proj- 
ects. This investigation has been un- 
dertaken at the request of governmen- 
tal authorities with the thought that 
such extensions could be installed at 
government expense and abandoned at 
the end of the war. 

Six different materials have been in- 
vestigated, one of which, Orangeburg 
fiber conduit, is still under considera- 
tion. The use of such conduit has al- 
ready been the subject of practical test 
from 1906 to 1926 at Nyack, N. Y. 
The present material is better than the 
1905 product, but difficulty in making 
perfectly tight joints has discouraged 
field trials. The material, however, is 
now being subjected to field test in co- 
operation with gas companies in Pitts- 
burgh and Washington. The use of 
non-metallic materials would obviously 
improve the position of gas service 
from the standpoint of weights of crit- 
ical materials required. 
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One of the most important war ac- 
tivities of the gas industry from a gov- 
ernmental and public relations stand- 
point is the cooperative effort in con- 
nection with the national programs of 
nutrition, including fuel, equipment 
and food conservation. The major por- 
tion of the responsibility for this ef- 
fort falls on the home service person- 
nel of the industry, and I am sure that 
you will all agree that their work has 
been unusually constructive and ef- 
fective. Due to the foresightedness of 
the gas industry, home service organi- 
zations were already in existence at 
the beginning of the war and were in a 
position to play an important part in 
the national program. Governmental 
agencies have been highly complimen- 
tary in their comments on the work of 
our home service organizations, and I 
am sure that the relationship which 
has been established will result in fu- 
ture benefit to the industry as well as 
to our customers. 


12-Million Home Contacts Made 


The new wartime Home Service 
Committee booklet reports a figure of 
12,000,000 contacts made by Home 
Service Departments of our member 
companies during the year 1942. These 
departments are actually on a war 
footing and in practically all instances 
have been relied upon by local com- 
munity organizations, nutrition com- 
mittees, civilian defense groups and 
the Red Cross for leadership and for 
the supplying of instructions, as well 
as headquarters, for meeting and dem- 
Onstrations. 

Our home service work has been an 
important factor in the fuel conserva- 
tion program in that the Home Serv- 
ice News Letters issued by the Asso- 
ciation have continuously circulated 
information on methods used by gas 
companies through the country to in- 
struct housewives in the possibilities 
of the economical use of gas under 
war conditions. Conservation of ap- 
pliances has been promoted by the 
Association through the Home Service 
Committee booklet “Uncle Sam Wants 
It To Last,” which has been a best 
seller in the industry through its adap- 
tation for gas company, manufacturer 
and advertising uses. 

The current National Victory Gar- 
den program and the resulting in- 
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A significant idea was developed into a forceful advertisement in this billboard display of 


The Consumers’ Gas Company of Toronto. 


It was adapted from A. G. A. industrial and 


commercial gas releases, according to J. McLaverty, superintendent of sales promotion for 
the Toronto utility 





creased emphasis on food preservation 
finds our Home Service Departments 
fully prepared. It has been naturally 
assumed that home service activities 
would fit in with these programs since 
the summer months have always 
brought many requests from customers 
for canning information. During the 
past summer these requests were fe- 
ceived in four times the normal volume 
and it is fully expected that such re- 
quests during the coming summer will 
be double those of last summer. It is 
inevitable that domestic consumption 
of gas for home canning will be ma- 
terially increased and that the some- 
what incongruous position of the gas 
industry in urging conservation at the 
same time that it is promoting in- 
creased use for food preservation will 
be further intensified. 


Food and Fuel Conservation 


It is important, however, that both 
the conservation and food preservation 
programs be continuously maintained. 
Any apparent conflict in the two pro- 
grams must be clarified through proper 
advertising. The participation of the 
gas industry in the food preservation 
program has been cleared with the 
War Production Board, so that no re- 
action is expected in connection with 
its gas conservation program. The in- 
dustry is asked to support the slogan 
“Gas Is A Vital Fuel—Use It Wisely,” 
and need have no hesitation in assum- 
ing that food preservation represents 
a wise use of our service. 

In conclusion, I wish to express 
my appreciation of the help and sup- 
port given to the Committee on War 
Activities by the Section Committees 
and Headquarters Staff of the Asso- 
ciation, and for the excellent coop- 
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eration received from member natural 
gas companies on all matters of com- 
mon interest. The response of the en- 
tire gas industry to the requirements 
of the war effort has been remarkable 
and has continuously won the com- 
mendation and respect of governmental 
agencies. 


Planning Post-War Markets 


(From Annual Report of United Gas 
Corporation) 
OOKING toward post-war markets for 
natural gas service, the United Gas 
Corporation has continued its efforts in the 
development of equipment and methods for 
utilizing natural gas to provide comfort air 
conditioning on a year-round basis. While 
active promotion of sales of air conditioning 
equipment has been discontinued, along 
with sales of other gas appliances not con- 
sidered essential in the war effort, the cor- 
poration is cooperating with one of the 
equipment manufacturers in this .develop- 
ment. This work has been approved by the 
War Production Board as representing a 
contribution to peace-time economy and ma- 
terials are being made available to permit 
continuing in a limited way. 

By the end of 1942 there had been in- 
stalled, for 122 customers, gas air condition- 
ing systems having a cooling capacity equiv- 
alent to 1,060 tons of refrigeration and 
ranging in size from approximately three 
tons to sixty tons. One-third of these in- 
stallations are in private residences. In ad- 
dition, equipment aggregating approximately 
one-third of this tonnage is now installed 
in several offices of the corporation for ob- 
taining information on its characteristics 
and for training personnel. 

It is planned to make an economic survey 
of each city and town served by the corpo- 
ration for the purpose of determining the 
effect of war on the business of these com- 
munities and the customers served. The in- 
formation obtained will afford a more com- 
plete background for post-war planning. 



















Problems the Transmission Man Sees in 


Relation to PAW and WPB 


RIOR to our entering the war and the 

advent of PAW and WPB regulations 
providing for limitations on the purchase 
and use of materials, it was generally con- 
sidered by many companies a prudent pol- 
icy to make additions to inventories of cer- 
tain materials and supplies in order to safe- 
guard against shortages that seemed ap- 
parent in the future. It can be stated gen- 
erally that many of the purchases made at 
that time, and later to be considered of 
an excess nature have contributed bene- 
ficially to the war program and will con- 
tinue to do so, so long as they last. 

Had those companies not availed them- 
selves of a reasonable supply of materials at 
the time, the period following entrance into 
the war when industries were converting 
and gearing their facilities to the making of 
war materials, many pipe line companies, 
who previously had been getting their mate- 
rials and supplies on relatively short pur- 
chase notice, by this time may have experi- 
enced difficulty in maintaining an adequate 
and uninterrupted service, not alone for 
public health and safety but in many in- 
stances to meet the greatly increased de- 
mands of industry, some of whom were the 
very manufacturers and vendors that pur- 
chases in normal times were made from, and 
who since had either converted or were 
converting their plants to war requirements. 

In the beginning, because of lack of fa- 
miliarity, difficulty was experienced by many 
as to the proper interpretation of the orders 
as written. Following what was considered 
a correct interpretation, the next step was 
to see that the information was passed along 
through the various channels of an organ- 
ization so that all personnel could and 
would conduct themselves accordingly. At 


*Chairman, Transmission Committee, Nat- 
ural Gas Section, American Gas Association. 









At the Natural Gas Conference—above, 
left to right: Allan W. Lundstrum, New 
York; E. P. Noppel, New York, and S. R. 
Inch, New York. Right—W. G. Rogers, 
Cleveland; Floyd C. Brown, Chicago, 
and G. J]. Neuner, Kansas City 
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By R. H. ULRIcH* 


Southern Natural Gas Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. 


the outset this presented a most difficult 
phase in trying to arrive at compliance. In 
many instances certain kinds of materials 
could still be acquired from vendors with- 
out the use of priorities and some employees 
having authority to make purchases locally 
and having immediate use for materials 
would proceed to purchase their particular 
requirements as they had in the past. This 
condition has now however, generally cor- 
rected itself, due to nearly all vendors re- 
quiring priority ratings and also because of 
the tightening of inventory values that a 
producer may maintain and disburse. 

Also in the beginning, Purchasing De- 
partment personnel experienced their troubles 
in trying to receive prompt and responsible 
commitments from vendors as to delivery 
dates. This has now become fairly routine, 
due to experience and familiarity gained by 
both vendor and purchaser. As time went 
on, revisions in various regulations would 
occur, which would necessarily cause further 
reviews with subsequent changes within an 
organization in order to comply. 

One comment which the transmission op- 
erator can not refrain from making in con- 
nection with the P-46 and U-1 Orders, is 
that they appear to have been written with 
a view to the situation and problems of re- 
tail distribution companies, particularly elec- 
tric companies. This is said not in criticism 
but recognizing the extreme difficulty of 
writing general rules which must neces- 
sarily be applied in many divergent situa- 
tions. It is the opinion and hope of many, 
that, in future orders to be written, a 
simplified and more easily interpretable 
drafting be resorted to, which in turn, 
should assist in more prompt arriving at 
compliance. 

On February 24, this year, Preference 
Rating Order P-46 was superseded by Util- 





ities Order No. 1. The U-1 Order was in 
general similar to the P-46 Order, but pro- 
visions governing inventories and use of 
materials were brought up-to-date and made 
somewhat more workable. 

Under U-1 probably one of the greatest 
difficulties facing the pipe line transmission 
man will be in afriving at strict compliance 
with requirements f-(1), (2) and (3). 
Natural gas systems in many cases are 
stretched over hundreds and sometimes 
thousands of miles of country, requiring 
many separate warehousing points for the 
maintaining of a supply service to both 
pipelines and pumping stations. Both of 
these functions of transmission must, in 
order to maintain adequate service, carry 
hundreds of inventory items with often a 
relatively small number being interchange- 
able from a utilization point. 


FORUM ON THE EFFECT OF WAR OR- 
DERS ON TRANSMISSION, DISTRIBU- 
TION, AND PRODUCTION OF NAT- 
URAL GAS WHICH WAS A HIGH- 
LIGHT OF THE NATURAL GAS MAN- 
AGEMENT CONFERENCE IN CINCIN- 
NATI, APRIL 28. 





At the same time many of these items 
which are often urgently needed in an emer- 
gency, may be of a similar class as defined 
in U-1, so that the aggregate monetary total 
may appear extremely high from a minimum 
inventory standpoint. A natural gas system 
may have many compressor stations widely 
separated by distances, whose installed 
equipment may not be identical with that 
of adjoining stations, or any other station 
in the system, and with items of inventory 
being of the same class for the purposes of 
U-1; yet from a point of utilization not in- 
terchangeable. Here because of lack of 
similarity for utilization, the appearance 
would be that of an unnecessarily high mini- 
mum requirement. 

In the case of compressor stations and 
especially on a system where a high load 
factor prevails and standby units are not 
always available, it is most essential that 
complete inventories with an adequate num- 
ber of items be kept for immediate use. 
Generally speaking, the matter of trying to 
mail, express, freight or truck compressor 
stations and supplies from central supply 
points for purposes of lower inventory, to 
a number of twenty-four hour operations 
which may be spaced from forty to one 
hundred miles or more apart, is not satis- 
factory nor safe from a point of service. 

Similar cases exist in districts or divi- 
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sional sections of a transmission company’s 
pipe line department. There may be many 
district or division warehouses in a system 
having in inventory necessary repair parts 
and supplies, many of which will not be 
suitable for transferring to adjoining dis- 
tricts or divisions because of lack of inter- 
changeability. Especially is this true of some 
of the older transmission companies where 
originally a uniformity may have existed but 
through years of replacements a diversifica- 
tion of materials in place has resulted. Here 
again the transmission man may find diffi- 
culty in carrying the minimum inventories 
that he should and would like to maintain. 
His inventory may have many items of the 
same class, though of different size, test, and 
manufacture, all necessary for maintaining 








an adequate service, but as a class under 
regulation, the needed working minimum 
may appear large. 

The new PAW Order, P-98-C, seems to 
define definitely what constitutes ‘surplus’ 
materials and at the same time provides for 
a limiting of purchases and inventories. 
This new Order, along with the proposed 
“Material Re-distribution Program No. 2,” 
should permit a method of allocation of 
presently available materials. 

Although ably discussed elsewhere, it 
might be proper briefly to mention the ef- 
fect that the well drilling restrictions in 
Petroleum Administrative Order No. 11 may 
have on a pipeline company. In as much 
as many transmission companies own and 

(Continued on page 278) 





Effect of WPB Ordets on the 


Distribution of Natural Gas 


E must not 

forget that 
while most of the 
WPB orders effect 
the customers only 
indirectly, that he is 
the one ultimately 
affected by all such 
orders. It is our 
business, now more 
than ever, to devote 
our attention to our 
customers who are 
making war mate- 
rials and to our do- 
mestic customers who are backing up the 
manufacture of munitions either directly 
by working for the producing plant or in- 
directly. We have a definite part in keeping 
America healthy and strong and maintain- 
ing morale. 

Since the effect of many of the WPB 
orders has been of a minor or secondary 
nature, this discussion will be confined to 
those orders which, in our experience, have 
had the most important effects. These or- 
ders are P-46 and its successor U-1, L-31 
and M-43-b. Generally speaking, the ef- 
fect of these orders on gas distribution can 
be divided into three main headings, namely: 
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1—Effect upon the normal extension of 
the distribution system for the connection 
of new customers. 

2—Effect on limiting the amounts of 
gas used by present customers. 

3—Effect on maintenance, repair and op- 
eration of the distribution system. 


In addition to the three orders mentioned 
above there are several others which have to 
deal principally with appliances. Among 
these are L-79, dealing with the sale of 
plumbing and heating equipment, P-84 deal- 
ing with appliance repairs, and several 
others. 
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By D. P. HARTSON 


Vice-President and General Manager, 
Equitable Gas Company, 
Pittsburgh, Penn. 


Naturally, much of what I may say is 
based on our Pittsburgh experience. We be- 
lieve, however, that this experience is not 
materially different from that of other com- 
panies distributing natural gas for sale to 
the public in other sections of the country, 
operating under the same orders. 

With the drain on our stock of various 
materials as a result of the war effort, it 
is our individual responsibility to see 
that each and every item of critical mate- 
rial is used only where it will further the 
war effort either through the manufacture 
of actual war equipment and weapons, or 
for definite civilian necessity. It is also 
our responsibility to see that every cubic 
foot of gas is used to the very best ad- 
vantage in furthering the war effort and 
that not a single cubic foot is wasted. In 
short, we must all ‘do more with less.” I 
like to think of the War Production Board 
as the agency which coordinates this com- 
pany and individual responsibility into a 
collective effort which will bring about the 
desired results. So in speaking of the ef- 
fects of the orders which have been is- 
sued, it should be kept in mind that we 
are not complaining about the way in 
which we have been affected. The enu- 
meration of various effects may be bene- 
ficial in determining the best methods and 
routines to be followed in maintaining our 
operations at a satisfactory level. 


Effect on Extension of Lines for 
Connection of New Customers 
In the original P-46 order, the length 
of line extension permitted to be installed, 
without specific authorization, for connect- 
ing new customers, was limited and sub- 
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Cover design of booklet giving timely in- 

formation on increasing the efficiency of 

industrial furnces and gas burner equip- 

ment. Printed in red, white and blue, this 

mailing piece contributed to gas conserva- 
tion in the Pittsburgh area 


sequent amendments since that time have 
reduced this permissible length. This re- 
striction on line extensions set forth in 
P-46 and now in force under U-1, makes it 
necessary to review each application for 
gas service in order to determine whether 
the conditions comply with the order or 
if application for specific authorization is 
necessary. 

When this order was issued originally, 
our company established a routine_in which 
properly executed forms containif® all the 
necessary data for each case was forwarded 
to the Engineering Division. Within this 
division, in cooperation with a newly 
formed Priorities Division, approval or dis- 
approval in accordance with the limitations 
of the order, was given. Each approved 
case would be forwarded to the Priorities 
Division for filing an application for spe- 
cific authorization. 

After this routine had been in effect 
for several months and the rules and re- 
strictions became more fully understood, 
it was possible to prepare a chart to be 
used as a guide for arriving at the proper 
decision for nearly every application for 
gas service. This chart was distributed to 
all operating offices making it possible in 
practically all cases for the employee re- 
ceiving the application for gas service to 
determine immediately if service could be 
established or whether specific authorization 
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is required. The use of this chart has ma- 
terially reduced the amount of work and 
loss of time previously required as only a 
few special cases need to go further for a 
decision. This chart has been kept up to 
date in accordance with the amendments to 
P-46 and its successor U-1. 

As of the end of 1942, Order P-46 did 
not have quite the overall effect in our 
company which might have been expected. 
It did conserve material but due to the 
fact that additional housing facilities were 
badly needed in the vicinity of Pittsburgh, 
the number of new residential customers 
connected has been reduced only slightly. 
The general result has been a reduction in 
the number of individual residences con- 
structed and an increase in the construc- 
tion of groups of houses, both by public 
authorities and private contractors. The lim- 
itation on the amount of pipe permitted to 
be installed for each customer has made 
it necessary for the builders to confine 
their constrruction to areas close to existing 
gas mains, thus reducing the amount of 
critical material used as well as the in- 
vestment required. 





As an illustration of this fact, for houses 
built by private contractors only in 1941, 
an average of 130 feet of main line pipe 
was required for each new customer con- 
nected where line extensions were involved, 
while in 1942 only 56 feet of main line 
pipe per customer was necessary. This is 
a desirable condition and the results give 
a good example of what can be accom- 
plished by coordination of effort. 

The “Housing Utilities Standard” set up 
by the War Production Board told the 
builders and uiilities in advance what re- 
quirements must be met before utility 
service could be rendered. Our experience 
illustrates the gratifying results of these 
Standards—housing units were built with 
the use of much less critical material than 
is necessary under normal conditions. In 
this respect, the Public Housing Authori- 
ties in the Pittsburgh area have been test- 
ing various substitute materials which might 
possibly be used in their distribution pipe 
line systems to replace more critical items. 
As far as we know, none of these substitute 
materials have been used in the Pittsburgh 
area up to this time. 
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These new customers connected under 
P-46 in 1942 did not, however, contribute 
to the economics of gas distribution as 
would a similar number of additional cus- 
tomers under pre-war conditions. This is a 
result of Limitation Order L-31 which was 
issued by the War Production Board, effec- 
tive February 26, 1942, and subsequent 
amendments of November 12, 1942 and 
January 1, 1943. As far as residential cus- 
tomers are concerned this order prohibits 
the use of gas for central or space heating 
unless previously installed or operated by 
the same customer on the same premises. 
In 1941 approximately 40% of the new 
houses connected to our lines used gas for 
central heating. Since March, 1942, only 
those houses complying with the conditions 
of the original order, or where the equip- 
ment was already installed or provided for 
in the specifications, could be connected. 
There were but few of these so for the 
greater part of 1942 there were no new gas- 
heated homes connected to our system. 

Limitation Order L-31 was issued to cur- 
tail the consumption of natural gas in cer- 
tain areas where shortages existed (or were 
threatened) because of increased deliveries 
of gas required by war industries. In the 
non-residential market, for purposes other 
than space heating, this order when issued 
permitted natural gas to be used up to 
10,000 cu.ft. per day—this figure was re- 
duced to 5,000 cu.ft. per day by the amend- 
ment of November 12, 1942. All uses de- 
sired over these amounts required exemp- 
tion from the Order by application to the 
War Production Board. 


Limitation Use of Gas by Customers 


Being in a community predominantly in- 
dustrial, sometimes called the “Arsenal of 
Democracy” because of the fact that prac- 
tically all of our industry, heavy and light, 
is on war work, we have had many calls 
for exceptions to L-31. We have cooperated 
with many of our industrial customers in 
their requests for permission to use more 
gas. Where this gas has been required for 
war materials, the requests have usually met 
with a prompt response and permission has 
been given. In some cases the installation 
by the customer of stand-by equipment has 
been required. In others where a temporary 
shut-down would not be serious, no stand- 
by equipment has been specified. 

The operations under L-31 have placed 
the responsibility for compliance on both 
the customer and the company. It has been 
necessary for the company to see that, as 
far as practical, every customer should be 
made acquainted with the requirements of 
L-31. As a rule, natural gas distributing 
companies conveyed the prohibitions of this 
order to their customers by a letter printed 
on the monthly bill and by newspaper ad- 
vertising. Industrial customers were notified 
by form letter. This information served 
only to give rise to many questions on the 
part of customers who were involved in 
some way by the order. Dealers were 
very much concerned as to the conditions 
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under which gas appliances could be sold 
and installed. L-31 was responsible for a 
greatly increased number of customer con- 
tacts. We found that our sales organiza- 
tion which had been reduced because of the 
inability to take on new load and further 
reduced by the draft, came in very useful 
in following up the numerous customer 
contacts made necessary by the operations 
of L-31. 

As the object of L-31 was to reduce 
the amount of gas used for house heating 
and other purposes not directly essential 
to the war effort, particularly on cold days, 
it was realized that without the connection 
of any new appliances our present cus- 
tomers could greatly increase the use of gas 
in the home on peak days. It was also real- 
ized that if customers’ cooperation was ob- 
tained that the amounts used during cold 
weather could be reduced, thus guarantee- 
ing a more reliable supply to industry. 
Accordingly, the natural gas companies in 
the Pittsburgh area and in other so-called 








critical areas embarked on advertising cam- 
paigns ‘telling the customer that “Gas is 
Ammunition—Use it Wisely,” pointing out 
the importance of natural gas to the war 
effort and soliciting their support in con- 
serving it. Domestic customers were asked: 


(1) Not to use kitchen range for house 
heating. 

(2) To close off unused rooms where heat 
was not needed. 

(3) To avoid use of gas room heaters 
where possible. 

(4) To lower thermostat temperature set- 
tings. 

(5) To use hot water sparingly, etc. 


Special cold day advertising embodying 
the foregoing was used whenever the 
weather was abnormally cold. In addition, 
similar requests and warnings were given 
on the radio during periods of cold weather. 

In addition to the “Gas Is Ammunition— 
Use It Wisely’’ series of advertising and 
radio broadcasts, the gas companies in the 





Pittsburgh area united with the agencies 
handling house insulation and storm win- 
dows to put on a concerted campaign for 
home insulation. The results of this cam- 
paign were indeed gratifying. 

A large number of gas-heated homes 
were insulated. Many had storm doors and 
windows installed. A number of coal heated 
homes were also included. We feel that 
these homes now heated by coal will be very 
good gas heating prospects when the time 
comes that gas heating may again be solic- 
ited. Our records show that in the Pitts- 
burgh area a total of approximately 10,- 
600 homes either had storm windows in- 
stalled, were insulated, or both. Of these, 
approximately 6,500 were homes using gas 
heat. Such installations saved as much as 
30% on gas used for heating. They will 
continue to do so each year. The homes 
insulated in 1943 will add to this saving. 
We feel that the home insulation campaign 
has been decidedly beneficial in cutting 
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NY discussion of 
natural gas pro- 
duction problems 
and their relation- 
ship to the Petro- 
leum Administration 
for War and to the 
War Production 
Board should be 
based upon an un- 
derstanding of the 
functions of natural 
gas production in 
the industry. These 
functions grow out 
of the peculiar obligations imposed upon 
the industry by the service characteristics 
inherent in the ultimate disposition of the 
gas which is provided by such production. 
The integrated business of producing, 
transporting, and selling natural gas is a 
public utility service and the operations re- 
quired to render this service naturally fall 
into three primary and distinct categories; 
production, transmission, and distribution. 
Each of these categories present specific tech- 
nical and operating problems which are dis- 
similar and often virtually unrelated but it 
is essential that each of these relatively dis- 
tinct phases of operation be effectively co- 
ordinated before any integrated natural gas 
system can fulfill its service obligation. The 
necessity for this coordination is made more 
imperative by the fact that operations in 
each of the basic categories must proceed 
simultaneously. Disregarding minor excep- 
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Relationship of PAW and WPB to Production 
Activities of the Natural Gas Industry 


By L. T. PoTTer* 
Lone Star Gas Co., Dallas, Texas 


tions and reservations which do not affect 
the fundamental considerations, natural gas 
cannot be produced today for transmission 
two weeks hence nor can natural gas be 
transported today for distribution two weeks 
hence. Practically speaking, the natural gas 
utilized by consumers today must have been 
produced and transported today in the quan- 
tities and at the rates required to meet the 
combined, concurrent demands of the con- 
sumers. 

The current capacity of an integrated nat- 
ural gas system depends upon the capacity 
of wells to produce gas and the capacity of 
transmission lines and distribution systems 
to deliver gas. In any given system the ca- 
pacity of transmission and distribution lines 
may be regarded as a fixed factor or as one 
that is subject to modification on the basis 
of engineering design. Manifestly the ca- 
pacity of gas wells connected to such a sys- 
tem cannot likewise be regarded as a fixed 
factor nor can their capacity be increased 
or even maintained during a period of time 
except by exploratory drilling or by addi- 
tional drilling in fields not previously de- 
veloped to the fullest extent. 

It is natural to put emphasis upon cur- 
rent peak demands when describing the 
service obligations of a natural gas system 
but it should be remembered that continuity 
of service under all conditions, peak and 
otherwise, is essential to the rendering of a 
satisfactory service. 

To relate this fundamental conception of 
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the natural gas business to the production 
phase of that business, it is only necessary 
to say that the production must provide de- 
livery capacity in sufficient amount at all 
times to permit transportation of the gas to 
the consumers in practical coincidence with 
their demands and such delivery capacity 
must be maintained over a period of time in 
such a way as to provide continuity of serv- 
ice. Proper performance under this require- 
ment as to production activity may be 
achieved only by means of a continuing 
study of present and prospective demands 
for natural gas in respect to a particular 
pipe line system and by means of proper 
adjustments in the design and operation of 
such system, including appropriate changes 
in the production phase. 

It is obvious that the production operations 
of a natural gas pipe line system should re- 
sult in the attainment of two principal ob- 
jectives which may be stated as follows: 


1. The development and maintenance of a 
reserve supply of gas which is adequate in 
amount to protect the service of the system 
for as long a period of time in the future 
as may be desirable and feasible. 

. The maintenance of delivery capacity 
from such reserves at the point required 
to maintain service continuously. 


nN 


It is probably a proper conception of 
these two objectives to think of one, the 
maintenance of a reserve, as a long range 
objective and to think of the other, the 
maintenance of delivery capacity, as the cur- 
rent objective, the attainment of which can- 
not be deferred if service is to be maintained. 

This conception of the requirements 




















placed upon the production phase of the 
natural gas industry is significant in a 
consideration of the relationship of the 
Petroleum Administration for War and of 
the War Production Board to the industry. 
The PAW is concerned with obtaining the 
best possible use of our petroleum resources, 
including natural gas, particularly in view 
of the war problems now confronting the 
nation. The WPB, insofar as its activities 
relate to the subject of this discussion, is 
primarily concerned with the utilization of 
materials in a manner consistent with the 
best possible solution of our war problems. 
Assuming the correctness of these premises, 
it may be stated that the objectives of the 
PAW and of WPB in respect to the produc- 
tion phase of the natural gas industry will 
be attained if no more gas wells are drilled 
than are positively required to permit proper 
operation of the natural gas industry. 





There is probably little doubt that some 
natural gas systems, perhaps all of them in 
certain sections of the country, can virtually 
eliminate for a considerable period of time 
all exploratory drilling which would ordi- 
narily be carried on for the purpose of the 
long range objective previously mentioned 
—that of developing and maintaining re- 
serve supplies of gas. There may be some 
natural gas systems also which are in such 
position as to permit the temporary elimina- 
tion of any drilling for the purpose of the 
current objective of maintaining delivery ca- 
pacity. However this may be, it is certain 
that any natural gas system requiring a new 
gas well for the purpose of either of the 
two objectives would be able to show the 
need for such a new well in a concrete, 
positive manner. It is essential to the main- 
tenance of natural gas service that the drill- 
(Continued on page 279) 





Technical Advisory Committees Help 
Research Program 


J. BOOTHBY, chairman of the 
. A. G. A. Committee on Domestic 
Gas Research, has appointed Technical Ad- 
visory Committees to assist the main com- 
mittee in preparing working outlines and 
in reviewing technical material before it is 
released for publication. There are four 
such advisory committees, each composed of 
appliance manufacturers and utility - engi- 
neers, the former nominated by the Asso- 
ciation of Gas Appliance and Equipment 
Manufacturers. These committees are con- 
cerned with the following domestic gas re- 
search projects: No. 1 Domestic Gas Cook- 
ing Research; No. 2. Domestic Gas Water 
Heating Research; No. 5. Direct Gas Space 
Heating Research; No. 6. Central Gas 
Space Heating Research. 
Chairman of the 
r Technical Advisory 
Committee for the 
Gas Cooking Re- 
search Project is 
Paul R. Tappan, 
president, The Tap- 
pan Stove Company, 
Mansfield, Ohio. Mr. 
Tappan is a gradu- 
ate engineer—Case 
School of Applied 
Science, Class of 
1910—and has spent 
his entire business 
career with The 
Tappan Stove Company. He became active 
head of the company in 1916 and was elected 
president in 1937. Under his able leadership 
the company has grown and prospered as a 
manufacturer of gas stoves and is at present 
producing important material for the armed 
forces. Mr. Tappan has contributed his 
abilities to the gas industry through active 
membership on several important A. G. A. 
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committees in the cooking field over a pe- 
riod of years. 

Serving with Mr. Tappan are: D. W. 
Bennett, George D. Roper Corp., Rockford, 
Ill.; Howard Brown, Rochester Gas & 
Electric Corp., Rochester, N. Y.; Guy Cor- 
field, Southern California Gas Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif.; E. C. Fisher, Odin Stove 
Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa.; C. R. Graham, James 
Graham Mfg. Co., Newark, Calif.; A. B. 
Lauderbaugh, The Manufacturers Light & 
Heat Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; J. M. Leighton, 
Cribben & Sexton Co., Chicago, IIl.; Leon 
Ourusoff, Washington Gas Light Co., 
Washington, D. C.; L. A. Peachey, Boston 
Consolidated Gas Co., Jamaica Plain, Mass.; 
and Arthur Stockstrom, American Stove Co., 
St. Louis. 

Chairman of the 
Technical Advisory 
Committee for Gas 
Water Heating Re- 
search is L. R. Men- 
delson, president, 
The Hotstream 
Heater Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Mr. Mendelson has 
brought to this work 
the capabilities of an 
experienced business 
man and executive. 
Originally _ starting 
out as a_ lawyer, 
after having graduated from Baldwin-Wal- 
lace College, “Lou,” as he is known to 
his associates, later had experience as a 
newspaper man before entering the water 
heater business. For six years he grounded 
himself in every phase of this business and 
was ready in 1915 to launch the successful 
Hotstream Heater Company. 

Mr. Mendelson was chairman of the Hot 
Water Heater Division of Association of 
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Gas Appliance and Equipment Manufactur- 
ers in 1938-39 and has served on several 
gas industry marketing and research com- 
mittees. During the war he is representing 
the industry on an Advisory Board of the 
Plumbing and Heating Division of the War 
Production Board. 

“Lou” Mendelson’s approach to business 
and research is shown in his philosophy, 
which accepts business progress as a whole- 
some diet and thus thrives upon its contest- 
ing factors. Never an interested bystander, 
he is an active proponent of anything which 
points to better living conditions—whether 
the idea concerns hot water or better schools 
in his community. 

Assisting Mr. Mendelson on the commit- 
tee are the following: Robert C. Bryce, 
Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia; 
R. J. Dougherty, John Wood Mfg. Co. Inc., 
Conshohocken, Pa.; J. W. Farren, Bastian 
Morley Co. Inc., La Porte, Indiana; W. R. 
Fraser, Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., 
Detroit; H. Morgen Gerken, The Laclede 
Gas Light Co., St. Louis; H. W. Geyer, 
Southern Counties Gas Co. of California, 
Los Angeles; C. D. Grover, Whitehead 
Metal Products Co. Inc., New York, N. Y.; 
E. R. Koppel, A. O. Smith Corp., Milwau- 
kee; E. R. Rothert, The Cincinnati Gas & 
Electric Co.; George A. Short, The Hot- 
stream Heater Co., Cleveland; Frank E. 
Wood, Day & Night Water Heater Co. 
Ltd., Monrovia, Calif. 

Chairman of the 
Technical Advisory 
Committee for Cen- 
iral Gas Space Heat- 
ing Research is a 
capable young Ne- 
braskan, who has 
had wide experience 
with committee 
work, Keith T. Da 
vis, L. J. Mueller 
Furnace Co., Mil- 
waukee. Before un- 
dertaking important 
engineering work 
with the Mueller 
Furnace Co. in 1937, Mr. Davis had more 
than a decade of intensive utility exper- 
ence in gas house heating, as well as 
air conditioning, industrial gas sales and 
other utility experience. He has been asso- 
ciated with the Iowa-Nebraska Light & 
Power Co. and Cedar Rapids Gas Co. 

Mr. Davis has contributed a great deal 
to the advancement of central gas house 
heating through active participation over a 
period of years on eight industry commit- 
tees. These committees are as follows: 
A. G. A. Committee on Engineering Hand- 
book “Comfort Heating’; Mid-West Gas 
Association Committee Studying Chimney 
Condensation Problems; A. G. A. Approval 
Requirements Subcommittee on Central 
Heating Gas Appliances; A. G. A. Ap- 
proval Requirements Subcommittee on Unit 
Heaters; A. G. A. Approval Requirements 
Subcommittee on Duct Furnaces; Research 
Advisory Committee and Test Code Com- 
mittee of National Warm Air Heating & 


Keith T. Davis 


(Continued on page 280) 








Women Commandos...A Radio Program 


Building Good-W2ll for Oklahoma Natural 
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OMEN COMMANDOS—Ac- 

tualities behind Oklahoma 
women who are daily contributing 
their efforts toward American Victory 
—featuring Julie Benell and the twin 
pianos—brought to you each morning, 
Monday through Friday, by the Okla- 
homa Natural Gas Company.” 

With this opening announcement 
the Oklahoma Natural Gas Company, 
since September 1942, has sent into 
thousands of Oklahoma homes a radio 
program that is taking a leading part 
in keeping Oklahoma women informed 
on war activities. 

Julie Benell, an experienced and 
well-known radio personality, is ideally 
fitted to carry on the program by her 
work on various civic committees and 
in war activities in Oklahoma. It was 
while in this work that she realized the 
tremendous need for a radio program 
by which women could be kept in- 
formed in regard to war work on the 
“home front.’ From the realization of 
this need, ““Women Commandos’ was 
created. 


Preparedness on Home Front 


When requested to sponsor the pro- 
gram, the Oklahoma Natural saw in 
it an opportunity to keep its name be- 
fore the public during the time when 
normal activities are suspended and 
contracted for ‘Women Commandos.” 
Miss Benell writes continuity, makes ar- 
rangements for interviews, and con- 
ducts the program. She tells the story 
of Women Commandos—that it means 
efficiency, preparedness, and worth- 
while efforts on the Home Front— 
that every woman, no matter what kind 
of a job she is doing, is a Woman 
Commando in her own right if she is 
doing her job well. Thus the program 
has an appeal for every woman regard- 
less of whether she is the head of a 
Nurses’ Aide group, has organized a 
blood plasma bank in her community, 
is a U.S.O. worker, or is taking care of 
her family. 
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By J. H. WARDEN 


General Sales Manager, Oklahoma 
Natural Gas Co., Tulsa, Okla. 


By interviewing the leader of any 
activity on the air, Julie allows the 
woman herself to tell what the organi- 
zation she represents is doing and how 
any woman listening can join the activ- 


Julie Benell 


ity in her community or can organize 
a similar program if none is operating 
in her town. These personal interviews 
give the program a human touch and 
add to its interest. 

If there was any question about the 
need for such a program, all doubt was 
soon dispelled by the immediate ac- 
ceptance which the program received 
and the wholehearted cooperation ex- 
tended by all War Agencies. Upon 
hearing the first broadcast, the chair- 
man of the executive committee of the 
Oklahoma County-City Council of De- 
fense wrote as follows: ‘“We want you 
to know that we will do everything in 
our power to publicize this program 
among the many thousands who have 
enrolled in volunteer work in Okla- 
homa County. We intend, with your 
permission, to adopt this program as 
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one of our official defense programs.” 

The favorable response to the ap- 
peals made for assistance and addi- 
tional participation from the listeners 
to the first few broadcasts resulted in 
numerous requests by other organiza- 
tions for an opportunity to have their 
projects given recognition on the pro- 
gram, as well as requests by organiza- 
tions which had been featured to be 
given additional time. Some of the 
activities which have been more promi- 
nently featured by the daily broadcast 
are the Nurses’ Aide program, the 
blood plasma banks, the Women’s 
Canteen Corps, and the Women’s Mo- 
tor Corps. 


Foster Home Campaign 

One of the most recent activities 
that has been sponsored on the pro- 
gtam is a Foster Home Campaign, at- 
tempting to find temporary homes for 
underprivileged children, which is be- 
ing carried in by the Oklahoma Wel- 
fare Association. The results being ob- 
tained were negligible when its chair- 
man asked for assistance from “Women 
Commandos.” Four broadcasts were 
allotted to the activity and at this time 
only three of the programs have been 
presented, but as a direct result of 
those broadcasts fifty children have 
been placed in thirty-three homes. 

In addition to working on strictly 
women’s war activities, the program 
was expanded so as to assist in the 
many campaigns and drives that are 
being conducted throughout the coun- 
try, such as the War Chest, the Ameri- 
can Red Cross, the Waste Fat Cam- 
paign, and many others. One of the 
most successful activities which has 
been conducted by the program was 
the Fur Drive. The head of the re- 
cruiting office for the Maritime Com- 
mission asked if “Women Commandos” 
would sponsor a drive in Oklahoma 
to collect furs which would be made 
into vests for seamen of the Maritime 
Service. 








The offices of the Oklahoma Natural 
Gas Company were designated as the 
official fur collection depots. A state- 
wide motor express agency agreed to 
deliver the furs collected to a central 
depot. As a result of this program 
6,000 pounds of furs were contributed 
by approximately 1000 people. In ad- 
dition to a number of letters of com- 
mendation for this activity, the Okla- 
homa Natural received a Certificate of 
Cooperation from the Maritime Com- 
mission. 

Another activity sponsored through 
the radio broadcasts was a sales train- 
ing program conducted by the Okla- 
homa City Retailers’ Association. The 
following letter from the secretary- 
manager of the association expresses 
their appreciation of the assistance 
given: ‘I can’t tell you how much we 
appreciate the splendid cooperation 
you gave us in starting our Emergency 
Replacement Classes. I have known for 
a long time that Julie Benell had a 
real following of listeners but I was 
totally unprepared for the flood of ap- 
plicants for places in the classes that 
followed a short, fifteen-minute pro- 
gram. You will be interested in know- 
ing that nine hundred and twenty 
women appeared for interviews and 
that we had hoped for around four 
hundred.” 


Gives Point Rationing Aid 


“Women Commandos” was used ex- 
tensively to inform the public on Point 
Rationing prior to the time it went 
into effect and, according to the State 
Administrator of the Office of Price 
Administration, did a great deal to 
eliminate the confusion incident to its 
inauguration. 

The program played an important 
part in the special Oklahoma Recruit- 
ing campaign for the Women’s Army 
Auxiliary Corps. As a result of one 
broadcast seven women were enrolled 
in a special radio course that was first 
announced over the “Women Com- 
mandos” program. An appreciation of 
the help given in recruiting enlistees 
for this corps was expressed by an offi- 
cer of the Eighth Service Command 
in the following statement: “I wish to 
take this opportunity to thank you, on 
behalf of the Commanding General of 
the service command and of myself as 
the officer in charge of WAAC recruit- 





ing for the entire command, for your 
very valuable assistance in promoting 
our recruiting campaign which we are 
striving so hard to make successful.” 
For four days each week the pro- 
gram follows a set pattern and is de- 
voted to war activities of interest to 
women and the public in general. The 
voice of Julie Benell, with interviews 
from different people, interspersed by 
sparkling music from the twin pianos, 
gives the program variety and appeal, 
but the high spot in the week is “‘Okla- 
homa Hero Day.”” Each Wednesday is 
set aside to honor an Oklahoma mem- 
ber of the armed forces who has re- 
ceived recognition by the Government 
for an outstanding service in the war. 
Whenever possible the mother, wife, 
sister, or some other close relative of 
the person to be honored is brought to 
Oklahoma City for an interview on the 
air. The day’s broadcast is in honor of 
the Oklahoma hero, but is dedicated 
to the “woman behind the hero.” A 
brief account of the heroic deed is 
given and some interesting facts about 
the hero himself are brought out. 


Hero Days Popular 


These appearances have proved 
themselves to be a red letter day in the 
lives of many Oklahoma women. As 
most of the heroes are from small com- 
munities, a busy day and night in 
Oklahoma City as the guests of Julie 
Benell with luncheons, shopping tours 
and shows, besides the recognition of 
the radio program makes a never-to-be- 
forgotten mark on the memories of 
the “women behind Oklahoma’s he- 
roes.’” The sincere appreciation of these 
women can be felt in the following 
excerpt from a letter received from one 
of them: “I wish to thank the Okla- 
homa Natural Gas Company for play- 
ing Fairy Godmother to a lonely 
mother, and giving her several hours 
of grand pleasure.” 

The women in the home also appre- 
ciate this service program. Mail alone 
has proved that. Surveys, conducted by 
the Oklahoma Natural independently, 
show that “Women Commandos” has 
almost fifty per cent of the entire lis- 
tening audience—as many listeners as 
the other three Oklahoma City sta- 
tions combined. Of those listening to 
“Women Commandos,” one out of 
every three women (in answer to a 
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direct question over the ’phone) can 
identify the sponsor of the program, 
which is an extremely high percentage 
for this type of program. “Women 
Commandos” is appreciated because it 
is listened to. 

This article ends as the program 
ends: “You have been listening to 
‘Women Commandos,’ brought to 
you as a service of the Oklahoma Nat- 
ural Gas Company.” 


Stoves to be Rationed 


ATION-WIDE rationing of heating 

and cooking stoves that burn coal, 
wood, oil or gas will begin in the latter 
part of June. 

The new program announced by Price 
Administrator Prentiss M. Brown May 14, 
expands the plan under which coal and oil 
heating stoves already are rationed under 
OPA Ration Order 9 in 32 states where 
fuel oil is rationed. The plan for rationing 
cooking stoves as well as heating stoves was 
developed to assure fair distribution of the 
limited number of stoves that will be avail- 
able, Mr. Brown stated. 

Six specific types of stoves will be ra- 
tioned under the program: coal or wood 
heating stoves (including laundry stoves, but 
excluding water heaters); oil heating 
stoves; gas heating stoves: coal or wood 
cooking stoves; oil cooking stoves; and gas 
cooking stoves. 


Laboratories Honored by 
War Department 


HE American Gas Association Test- 

ing Laboratories have been placed by 
the War Department on its Quality Con- 
trol Classification “A’’ List. This denotes 
complete approval and is the highest classi- 
fication bestowed. Under its provisions, full 
responsibility is entrusted to the Labora- 
tories in determining that the products they 
are delivering to the War Department meet 
all requirements established by it. This 
award based on demonstrated performance 
is all the more noteworthy in view of the 
comparatively short time in which the Lab- 
oratories have been engaged in direct war 
work. It affords striking proof of their abil- 
ity to undertake difficult assignments and 
shows the confidence imposed in the Ameri- 
can Gas Association by those responsible 
for winning the war. 

Under a recent ruling of the War Man- 
power Commission, employees of the Cleve- 
land Laboratories are now considered as 
being in “essential” employment. This ac- 
tion taken in connection with the Cleveland 
Employment Stabilization Plan shortly fol- 
lowed announcement of establishment of a 
48-hour work week in the Cleveland Area. 
This ruling of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion is expected to be most helpful in fu- 
ture operations. 
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The Value of the A.G.A. 
Some one has said that to stop asso- 
ciation work during a world emer- 
gency would be as disastrous to an 
industry as shutting all hospitals dur- 
ing an epidemic would be to a com- 
munity. Last week’s gathering of gas 
men—accountants, executives, natural 
gas officials and distribution engineers 
—at Cincinnati testify fully to the 
value of the American Gas Association 
during these trying times. 

While the attention of all of us is 
necessarily concentrated on daily du- 
ties, plus headlines from the four cor- 
ners of the world, it seems wise to pause 
a moment and survey objectively just 
what the A.G.A. means to its members, 
to the gas industry as a whole, and to 
the nation it serves. 

The A.G.A. concerns itself with all 
matters of direct interest to the indus- 
try which are handled to better advan- 
tage collectively than by individual 
companies. It is a fact-finding, co- 
ordinating group sustained by the 
industry. To summarize all its activi- 
ties would require far more space than 
this page allows, so let’s look at some 
of the highlights: 

A.G.A. advises company members 
of government orders, rulings and di- 
rectives directly affecting gas-utility 
operations on such matters as procure- 
ment of material, conservation and 
limitation, equipment and service re- 
strictions, priorities, manpower, nutri- 
tion, etc. It keeps members informed 
of significant Federal and State legis- 
lation, court and commission decisions. 
It assists members to make and main- 
tain required contracts with govern- 
ment agencies in Washington and else- 
where. 

It aids members to sell gas to Gov- 
ernment for use in housing projects, 
buildings and cantonments. It com- 
piles all information possible on war 
needs and duties, and helps members 
to be prepared for any emergency. It 
maintains a Salvage and Exchange Bu- 
reau to assist members in obtaining 
needed equipment and materials for 
sale or exchange by other companies. 
Of long-term value as well as war 
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As We See It... 
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AS OTHERS SEE US .. - 


use, the A.G.A. conducts programs of 


research in heat applications, in devel- 
oping new types of residential, indus- 
trial and commercial applications, in 
measurement of gas, in controlling 
wells and conserving national re- 
sources, in pipe corrosion and protec- 
tion, etc. Its Testing Laboratories and 
committees have developed standards, 
adopted as official American Stand- 
ards, for testing and certification of 
gas appliances which have made avail- 
able to the public safe, efficient, dur- 
able appliances. 

The A.G.A. makes possible the con- 
duct of a national advertising cam- 
paign; it prepares and conducts appli- 
ance sales campaigns; it conducts re- 
gional and national conferences for the 
promotion of residential, commercial 
and industrial gas sales. 

It conducts technical conferences 
covering production, manufacture, 
transmission and distribution of gas; 
conferences on all phases of account- 
ancy; national conventions for the ex- 
change of all types of information. 

Many committees are maintained on 
all phases of gas company operation, 
made up of specialists in their fields. 
At present, all activities of the Associa- 
tion essential to the usefulness of the 
gas industry in the war are directed by 
a committee of able executives. An- 
other committee is directing studies to 
strengthen the position of gas fuel 
after peace is won. 

The A.G.A. acts as engineering con- 
sultant in matters Which affect the en- 
tire industry in the field of promotion, 
production, transmission and _ utiliza- 
tion. In addition to its own staff of 
specialized engineers, the Association 
includes committee members and other 
qualified experts to make available the 
most complete information to com- 
pany members. 

The Association publishes at regular 
and irregular intervals magazines, in- 
formation bulletins, reports, proceed- 
ings of conventions and conferences, 

technical manuals, approved appliance 
lists and a large amount of other 
printed matter of benefit to the mem- 
ber companies. It maintains a statis- 
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tical bureau which collects, collates 
and distributes essential data of the 
gas industry to the daily press, finan- 
cial publications, government bureaus 
and members of the Association. 

The A.G.A. has developed and main- 
tains perhaps the most complete data 
file and library on the subject of gas 
in this country, the contents of which 
are available to the bership. It 
maintains a rate-reporting service that 
includes all gas-rate schedules for com- 
munities in the United States and its 
possessions, Canada and Newfound- 
land. It prepares and encourages pub- 
licity on the gas industry in magazines, 
newspapers and other media reaching 
all industry and the general public. 

The Association is prepared to rep- 
resent the gas industry at any time on 
any national problem directly affect- 
ing the gas industry, whenever collec- 
tive action would be more effective 
than individual company effort. Of- 
fices of the A.G.A. are now, and have 
been since the beginning of the na- 
tional emergency, devoting much time 
to rendering invaluable service in 

hington and elsewhere. 

The A.G.A. is directed in all its ac- 
tivities by a most competent and fully 
representative Executive Board that 
meets at regular and specified times. 
The Association has always maintained 
closest possible contact with the gas 
industry in Canada and Europe. At 
present, its main European contact is 
the Institution of Gas Engineers in 
London, through which agency the 
A.G.A. membership is kept supplied 
with first-hand, frequently confiden- 
tial, information about gas-company 
information under enemy attack. 

The Association acts as the gas in- 
dustry’s clearing house, through com- 
petent representatives, for the Ameri- 
can Standards Association, the 
National Fire Protection Association, 
the National Technological Civilian 
Protection Committee, the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, the 
National Industrial Conference Board, 
and many others. 

A more complete statement is avail- 
able from A.G.A. Headquarters. 
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Servel Radio Program Features 
President Bridge 


N innovation in Servel’s popular radio program, ‘Fashions in Rations,”” was 

the appearance on May 8 of Arthur F. Bridge, president of the American 

Gas Association, who was interviewed by Miss Billie Burke, star of the program. 
Thousands of listeners heard the following dialogue: 

ANNOUNCER: And now friends . . . . we have a special guest with us today. 
Ladies and gentlemen, and Miss Burke . . . . may I present Mr. Arthur F. Bridge, 
president of the American Gas Association, and vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Southern Counties Gas Company. 

Miss BuRKE: How do you do, Mr. 
Bridge, and welcome to FASHIONS 
IN RATIONS. 

Mr. BripGE: Thank you, Miss 
Burke. I’m very happy to be here. 

Miss BuRKE: Well, we are happy 
you are, too... . because it’s not 
every week we have a president come 
to visit us By the way, Mr. 
Bridge, would you tell us what 7s 
the American Gas Association? 

Mr. BripGE:« Why, Miss Burke, 
it’s an association of gas utilities 
throughout the country. We even 
have members in Canada and Mexico. 

Miss BuRKE: My goodness! Your 
association must be awfully big! 

Mr. Bripce: It is, Miss Burke. 
The American Gas Association mem- 
bership comprises utility companies 

: — ‘ é that serve 19 million customers .... 
Miss Billie Burke pe President Bridge or about 90 million people. And all 

a ae ee ae ee of these people have benefited in 
some way from our association. 

Miss BurKE: How, Mr. Bridge? 

Mr. BripGE: Well, having this association makes it possible for all utility com- 
panies to work together. Any improvements in service or benefit to the public in 
one area are immediately available to utility companies in other areas all over the 
country. 

Miss BuRKE: Oh ... . that’s a good idea. 

Mr. BrinGe: Another activity the Association coordinates is the home service 
departments of the local utility companies, I mean, the cooking schools.  Liter- 
ally millions of women have learned to cook the modern way in these gas com- 
pany cooking schools . . . . and today, because of wartime food restrictions, our 
schools are doing an increasingly important job. 

Miss BurKE: You're right, Mr. Bridge. Are the gas companies doing anything 
else in war production? 

Mr. BripGE: They certainly are, Miss Burke. Natural gas, or some of its con- 
stituents, go into the manufacture of motor fuel. It becomes a part of aviation 
gasoline where it serves in all the theatres of war. It adds resistance to wear, and 
strength to tires that are used for jeeps, army trucks, and flying fortresses. It 
becomes the principal element of synthetic rubber. It is used in solvents, plastics 
and explosives So you see that meeting all the normal demands, and the 
war demands, has put a terrific strain on all the facilities of the utility companies. 

Miss BurKE: I certainly do see, Mr. Bridge, and I think your association is 
doing a very fine job. 

Mr. BripGE: We, of the gas industry are glad to be associated with Servel and 
with you Miss Burke, on this FASHIONS IN RATIONS program. Our aim has 
always been to be of help and service to the public and we believe this program is 
helping to solve many food problems. I think, too, that our home service experts 
report on your program, Miss Burke. They bring food news of interest to the local 
community. 

Miss BurKE: That's right, Mr. Bridge. The gas companies in sixty-eight cities 
cut in each week with local food news. Are you responsible for that, too? 

Mr. BripGE: Yes, coordinating activities of this sort is one of our big jobs. 

Miss BurKE: Well, then you must be responsible for Alice White and for 
Mr. Smith, the announcer, and for Jefferson James, my cook. And—for me, too! 

Mr. BrincE: No, Miss Burke—Servel Incorporated has that honor. But we of 
the association are just as proud of you as is Servel. Thank you very much for 
inviting me here today . . . . and please carry on the good work. 

Miss BurKE: Now you're cooking with gas, Mr. Bridge, and thank you very 
much for coming. 








Carbon Black Sales Decline 
30 Per Cent 


HE carbon black industry experienced 

reverses in 1942, according to data re- 
ported to the Bureau of Mines, United 
States Department of the Interior. Produc- 
tion was 3 percent below the record of 
1941 and sales dropped 30 percent. Antici- 
pating a rise in price, which occurred in 
January 1942, consumers replenished their 
stocks at the end of 1941. Curtailments in 
exports and in rubber manufacture con- 
tributed toward a decrease in demand which 
was not offset by increased uses for military 
and for miscellaneous purposes. 

Stocks held by producers at the end of 
1942 were 242,755,000 pounds, the highest 
level since 1932, when 257,998,000 pounds 
were reported, and more than double the 
118,847,000 pounds in stock at the end of 
1941. 

Natural gas burned in the manufacture 
of the 574,006,000 pounds of carbon black 
produced in 1942 amounted to 335,533,- 
000,000 cubic feet, 8 per cent less than was 
used in 1941. Carbon black producers paid 
an average of 1.29 cents a thousand cubic 
feet of gas in 1942 compared with 1.13 in 
1941. 


Liquefied Petroleum 
Section to PAW 


ORMATION of a Liquefied Petroleum 

Gas Section in the Division of Natural 
Gas and Natural Gasolines was announced 
May 3 by Petroleum Administrator for War 
Harold L. Ickes. 

The personnel of the section was trans- 
ferred without change from the War Pro- 
duction Board, where the handling of dis- 
tribution problems of liquefied petroleum 
gases came under the jurisdiction of WPB’s 
Plumbing and Heating Division. 

The section continues the functions for 
which it was responsible in the WPB, 
principally the administration of WPB’s 
Limitation Order L-86 which regulates the 
installation of liquefied petroleum gas equip- 
ment. 

Liquefied petroleum gases affected by the 
L-86 order are butane, propane and mix- 
tures of these two hydrocarbons, which are 
used as fuel in many war plants and in 
homes. 

“A sharp increase in consumption, plus 
difficulty transporting the high-pressure 
gases to consuming areas, has made it neces- 
sary to regulate the further expansion of the 
use of liquefied petroleum gases.” 


Vacation Schedules 


OSEPH B. EASTMAN, director of the 

Office of Defense Transportation, has 
asked business and industry to begin and 
end all employee vacations on Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, or Thursdays, and to sched- 
ule employee vacations throughout the 
year. 
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Dr. Fieldnet’s Post-War 
Fuel Picture 


HE post-war 

United States 
eventually may be 
forced to rely on 
domestic coal and 
oil shale deposits 
as additional 
sources of liquid 
fucl, Dr. A. CG. 
Fieldner, chief of 
the Fuels and Ex- 
plosives Service of 
the Bureau of 
Mines, stated in a 
speech, “Recent De- 
velopments in Fuels Supply and De- 
mand,” scheduled to be delivered last 
month before the Western Society of En- 
gineers at Chicago, III. 

Dr. Fieldner, who for many years has 
been active in the Bureau's studies in the 
production of liquid fuels from coal and 
oil shales, explained that coal during 
the war has taken over much of the bur- 
den formerly carried by petroleum and 
that because of the heavy consumption of 
petroleum products many of the indus- 
trial conversions from fuel oil to coal 
for heat and power may remain after 
the war. 


Dr. A. C. Fieldner 


Decline in Oil Field Discovery 

“Expected higher prices for fuel oil 
will tend to discourage new installations 
using this fuel,” Dr. Fieldner said. ‘The 
greatest concern for the future supply of 
oil is the continuing decline during the 
past four years in the discovery of new 
fields. This calls for a marked increase 
in exploration to keep current withdraw- 
als from reaching the point where total 
recovery is diminished.” 

To aid in forestalling such a possibil- 
ity, Petroleum Administrator for War 
Harold L. Ickes has suggested the drill- 
ing of 4,500 “wildcat” wells during 1943, 
compared with 3,045 wells drilled in 
1942, Dr. Fieldner said in his speech. 

“If this enlarged exploration program 
is unsuccessful in restoring our former 
rate of finding new reserves of oil, the 
present trend of substituting coal for the 
industrial and domestic use of fuel oil 
may continue, and ultimately supplemen- 
tary supplies of liquid fuel from oil 
shale, coal, and vegetable products may 
be required,’ Dr. Fieldner asserted. “It 
is too early to make any definite predic- 
tions in this respect, but it is not too 
soon to give thoughtful consideration to 
this problem.” 

Quoting a statement made in 1942 by 
William P. Cole, Jr., former chairman 
of the Petroleum Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, House of Representatives, that 
“with our present transportation and 
present rate of discovery, showing any 
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regard for conservation, we will be short 
of oil within two years,’ Dr. Fieldner 
said: 

“It is evident that the post-war trend 
probably will be in the direction of 
greater conservation of our nation! pe- 
troleum resources and in their more ef- 
fective utilization. War-time progress in 
the production of high-octane aviation 
gasoline may lead to its use in improved 
types of high-compression internal com- 
bustion engines designed to obtain more 
mileage per gallon. 

“If prices of motor fuel rise because of 
decreasing supplies, more attention may 
be given to secondary recovery from de- 
pleted fields and to the application of 
more expensive refining processes, such 
as pressure-hydrogenation of low-grade 
crudes. It is probable, also, that the 
Fischer-Tropsch process will be applied 
to the conversion of natural gas to gaso- 
line. Large reserves of natural gas are 
available for such conversion in parts of 
the United States remote from our pres- 
ent centers of population and industrial 
activity. 

“If these and other technical develop- 
ments, together with the conceivable im- 
portation of oil from foreign sources, fail 
to meet the demand, prices may advance 
to the point where the production of 
liquid fuel from oil shale, coal, lignite, 
and renewable vegetable sources will be 
economically feasible.” 


Hydrogenation Possibilities 


Dr. Fieldner said that most of the na- 
tion’s bituminous coals and lignite can 
be liquefied by the Bergius pressure-hy- 
drogenation process and that all ranks and 
grades of coal can be converted to liquid 
fuel by way of water gas. 

“Both processes (Bergius and Fischer- 
Tropsch) are in commercial use in Ger- 
many,” Dr. Fieldner continued. “There 
more than half of the supply of gasoline 
is thought to be made from bituminous 
and brown coal. Costs by these methods 
are estimated to be three to four times 
that of producing gasoline from petro- 
leum in the United States.” 

In reviewing fuel resources of the na- 
tion, Dr. Fieldner said that estimates of 
the total national reserves of petroleum 
cannot be made, but that figures must be 
based on proved reserves. 

“The Committee on Petroleum Reserves 
of the American Petroleum Institute esti- 
mated the proved petroleum reserve to 
be 21.2 billion barrels on January 1, 1942, 
and 20.7 billion barrels on January 1, 
1943,” he added. “Reserves during the 
last five years have been kept up by ex- 
tensions and revisions of estimates of re- 
serves in old fields rather than the dis- 
covery of new fields. Regardless of 
whether we are on the threshold of a 
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permanent decline of petroleum produc- 
tion or whether new discoveries will post- 
pone this period for several decades, it 
is evident that our reserves of gas and 
petroleum are small compared to reserves 
of coal.” 

He said the deposits of: oil shale, 
largely in the Rocky Mountain states, are 
estimated to contain a potential supply 
of 92 billion barrels of crude oil—suffi- 
cient to maintain the 1941 annual rate of 
oil production for 65 years. 

The ultimate reserves of natural gas 
cannot be estimated, Dr. Fieldner ex- 
plained, but he pointed out that the esti- 
mated proved reserve as of January 1, 
1942, was 85 trillion cubic feet. 

“At the 1941 rate of 2.77 trillion cubic 
feet of production per year, this amount 
would last 30 years,” he continued. “Here, 
also, new sources may be discovered and 
the life of the fields, no doubt, will be ex- 
tended greatly as growing social control 
will prohibit waste and low-grade use of 
this ideal fuel.” 

Dr. Fieldner said that the original re- 
serves of coal and lignite were estimated 
to have been 3.2 trillion tons, and he ex- 
plained that not more than two per cent 
of the original supply of bituminous coal 
and about 30 per cent of the anthracite 
have been exhausted. 

“At the 1941 rate of energy consump- 
tion, assuming that coal will carry the 
load if and when oil, gas, and oil shale 
are exhausted, and allowing 30 per cent 
for mining losses, coal would last 1,500 
to 2,000 years,” Dr, Fieldner asserted. 
“However, there certainly will be an in- 
crease in energy demand; an increase at 
the rate of increase prevailing during 
the 1920's would cut the period to some 
500 years, and shortage of supply would 
be felt in the Appalachian field in a hun- 
dred years.” 

During 1943, various branches of the 
coal-mining industry are aiming for an 
all-time high of 665 million tons of coal, 
of which 600 tons will be bituminous 
and lignite, the Bureau official stated. 


Segeler Says “We'll 
Always Need Gas” 


THOUGHT-PROVOKING article en- 

titled “We'll Always Need Gas,” by 
C. George Segeler, utilization engineer, 
American Gas Association, was published 
as the leading feature of the May 13 issue 
of Public Utilities Fortnightly. 

Mr. Segeler presents an impressive array 
of facts to support his thesis that the gas 
industry is indispensable to the nation’s 
economy in war or peace. While citing the 
many developments of recent years which 
have made possible its vital war contribu- 
tions Mr. Segeler clearly indicates that the 
industry’s growth is not of the “War Baby” 
variety but of a permanent and progressive 
nature. 

His analysis includes both the manufac- 
tured and natural gas branches of the in- 
dustry. 
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Inside center spread and cover design (right) of attractive bill 
stuffer carrying information on Washington's “Gardening for 


Victory” program 


Washington Radio Program Spurs 
Victory Gardening Campaign 


HE Washington 

Gas Light Com- 
pany, which is lo- 
cated at the source 
of much of the Gov- 
ernment’s wartime 
consumer services, 
has seized upon a 
unique opportunity 
to make certain val- 
uable _ information 
available to the pub- 
lic of greater Wash- 
ington directly 
through a recognized authority. 

The subject is victory gardening; the 
authority, W. R. Beattie, former senior 
horticulturist of the Department of Agri- 
culture and author of the department's 
standard manual “The City Home Gar- 
den.” This official publication, which has 
been the foundation for many popular 
gardening guides currently offered by 
newspapers and others, has been quoted 
daily in the victory garden series appear- 
ing in the columns of a leading Washing- 
ton daily. 

A radio program on gardening informa- 
tion is conducted three times weekly by 
Mr. Beattie who for years has been prom- 
inently identified with this subject. He 
was the moving spirit in the Department 
of Agriculture’s World War I national 
gardening campaign. His “Gardening for 
Victory” talks over NBC’s Washington 
station WRC are designed to induce more 
people to undertake home gardening as well 
as to assist them in their various problems. 

Radio listeners requesting it are mailed 
a copy of the city home gardening book- 
let in an attractively printed gas company 
envelope. As it is distributed in the 
original Government printing office form, 
it carries no gas company imprint; how- 
ever, a mimeographed sheet of the au- 
thor’s late corrections, which is inserted, 
carries reference to the gas company’s 
part in making it available. 

The radio broadcasts are supported by 





W. R. Beattie 


bill inclosures, newspaper advertising, 
truck posters and floor displays. Indica- 
tions are that they are being well re- 
ceived, particularly in view of the im- 
portant position Mr. Beattie occupies in 
Washington and throughout the country. 

The Washington company’s gardening 
commentator has contributed in _ past 
years to a popular network broadcast, the 
National Farm and Home Hour, in ad- 
dition to conducting a local series of 
broadcasts almost continuously since 1930. 
He served as extension horticulturist and 
senior horticulturist in the Bureau of 
Plant Industry in the Agriculture Depart- 
ment from 1918 to 1940, his association 
with the department dating back to 1899. 

A close working arrangement between 
Mr. Beattie and the Washington Vic- 
tory Gardening Committee of OCD has 
been established. The former cooperates 
through a radio appeal in obtaining gar- 
den plots for the use of those who do 
not have suitable ground of their own 
available. As far as practicable the mis- 
cellaneous inquiries resulting from the 
broadcasts are directed to the committee 
for handling. 

Present plans provide display lobby 
exhibition of entries in a Victory Garden- 
ing contest which the local committee has 
announced. 

One phase of the broadcasting program 
will deal with canning, the Home Serv- 
ice Department of the gas company co- 
operating. It is the plan of the Washing- 
ton Gas Light Company in sponsoring the 
home gardening information service to 
cover all of the processes of production 
and preservation of food—all the way 
from planting the garden and caring for 
it through harvesting and into canning, 
dehydration and storing. 

The time allotted to this gas company 
radio feature—6:45 to 7:00 P.M., Tues- 
day, Thursday and Saturday, gives the 
sponsor an opportunity to introduce its 
own institutional advertising messages as 
well as publicize current matters of pa- 
triotic and civic importance. 
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Portable Pipe Lines 


ORTABLE pipe lines that can readily 
be moved for installation over difficult 
terrain to carry gasoline supplies to motor- 
ized units in the field, have been developed 
by the Army. The new pipe line comes in 
self-contained half-mile units, each complete 
with a centrifugal pump driven by a 20 
horsepower gasoline engine, according to 
“Army Motors,” publication of the Motor 
Transport School at the Holabird Quarter- 
master Depot, Baltimore, Maryland. Each 
half-mile unit can be moved by cargo trucks 
and used independently of any other unit. 
These self-contained sections, alone or in 
combinations, are said to be able to deliver 
gasoline through swamps and forests or over 
mountains at a rate of approximately 200 
gallons per minute. The pipe also can be 
used to assist or even replace floating gaso- 
line tanks for ship-to-shore operations. 


Offers Cooking Charts 


VERYBODY knows that shortage of 

experienced help, almost daily labor 
turnover, inefficient operation of equip- 
ment, and consequent waste of food and 
fuel are problems that threaten the sanity 
and solvency of commercial and institu- 
tional kitchen operators, today. Now some- 
body proposes doing something constructive 
about them. 

The constructive action is an educa- 
tional program launched by the Robert- 
shaw Thermostat Company for the benefit 
of harassed kitchen operators. As ex- 
plained by W. D. Crouch, manager of 
Robertshaw’s Industrial and Commercial 
Division, the program comprises five 
complete, but simple and understandable 
charts covering the correct operation of 
thermostatically equipped roasting and 
bake ovens, deep fat fryers, coffee urns 
and steam tables. A means is provided 
for making these charts readily avilable 
to utility companies who may desire them 
for distribution among their commercial 
customers. 

The charts are 10” x 15” in size, printed 
in two colors, varnished for durability, 
punched for easy hanging and have been 
compiled from authoritative information. A 
slight charge is made toward cost of produc- 
tion, handling and mailing. Utility companies 
desiring information about sets for distribu- 
tion should address Robertshaw Thermo- 
stat Company, 30 Church Street, New 
York. 





1942 Code Available 


HE 1942 Code for Pressure Pip- 

ing has been approved by the 
American Standards Association as of 
November 6, 1942. Copies of the 
Code may be purchased from the of- 
fice of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, 29 West 39th 
Street, New York City. 
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Safety Trends 


Contributed by the Accident Prevention Committee 
Edited by W. T. Rogers, Ebasco Services Inc., New York, N. Y. 


TRAINING NEW EMPLOYEES 


W. BREELAND, supervisor of 
A safety, Lone Star Gas Company, 
Dallas, Texas, submits some valuable 
thoughts on the safety man’s job in a re- 
cent letter to the editor. Mr. Breeland says: 

“It occurs to me that two of the major 
problems confronting the Safety Engi- 
neer or the Manager during the present 
emergency are: first, training the new 
employee, and second, absenteeism. 

“We know from past experience that 
our accident frequency rate will vary al- 
most in direct proportion to the number 
of new and unskilled employees on the 
job. That was true even when we were 
able to obtain younger employees more 
alert physically and mentally. Now that 
our new employees are older men, less 
agile physically and perhaps with some- 
what slower reaction mentally, the prob- 
lem of the new employee has increased. 

“With the scarcity of manpower, it is 
the natural tendency to let down the bars 
insofar as physical requirements are con- 
cerned. Every possible effort should be 
made to obtain employees who are physi- 
cally qualified to do the job required of 
them without endangering their fellow 
employees or the public. 

“Once the prospective employee has 
been selected physically, the training or 
teaching program should begin. From 
personal experience, I can offer no better 
suggestion than the J.I.T. method used 
so successfully in war industry plants in 
getting the new employee sufficiently 
trained to carry on with a reasonable de- 
gree of efficiency in the shortest possible 
time.” 


ABSENTEEISM 


N connection with absenteeism, Mr. 

Breeland says: “Sickness and accidents 
are two of the main causes of absenteeism. 
However, only a small part of the time 
being lost is due to accidents in line of 
duty. Since there is a considerably larger 
number of employees being injured off 
the job than on the job, it appears that 
Safety Engineers and Personnel Directors 
should put forth even greater efforts than 
ever before to promote safety and health 
away from the job. 

“The majority of us have a tendency 
to let down somewhat when we get away 
from the job. We have been taught for 
years that we should relax during our off 
hours in order to allow our minds and 
bodies to be rehabilitated and refreshed 
to enable us to do better work when we 
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return. With our Nation at war and 
manpower more vital than ever before in 
its history, no effort should be spared to 
promote off-the-job safety as one means 
of combating absenteeism.” 


LEARNING FROM THE 
EXPERIENCE OF OTHERS 


MPLOYEE was helping to pick up a 

length of pipe. When opposite end 
was raised, he stumbled and fell, mashing 
hand between pipe and ground. Cause: 
doing work hastily and in a mechanical 
manner, and failing to observe working 
conditions, 

Employee was using file without handle 
and while carrying same in pocket, he 
stuck end of file in arm. Cause: failure 
to provide handle cover, failure to carry 
tools properly. Also, very likely that no 
regular tool inspection was being made by 
supervisors. 

Employee slipped on oil floor while load- 
ing heavy object, suffering sprained wrist. 
Cause: failure of department to clean floors 
properly, also failure of injured employee 
to observe working conditions. 

Employee was tapping gas main and 
when tapping machine was removed, scale 
was blown into eye, causing serious in- 
jury. Cause: failure to wear goggles. 
Goggles should be worn while doing this 
type work regardless of pressure on main. 

While using chisel, sliver of steel flew 
against head of fellow workman, cutting 
blood vessel, resulting in severe hemor- 
rhage and metal embedded in_ skull. 
Cause: apparently, lack of proper inspec- 
tion. Since metal was found to be not 
defective, it is evident that burr-headed 
tool was sole cause. 

After cleaning metal parts with strong 
caustic solution, employee put finger to 
eye, resulting in eye infection and narrow 
escape from loss of vision. Cause: em- 
ployee was working without gloves or 
goggles, although given orders to do so. 
When any work is done with strong 
caustic, acid, or similar solutions, gloves 
must be worn and goggles likewise worn 
to protect the employee. 

While excavating, employee hit hand 
against sharp rock on wall of excavation, 
suffering severe cut which later became 
infected. Cause: infection due, of course, 
to failure to receive first aid and subse- 
quent medical attention. Employee should 
have been instructed how to work and 
warned to recognize the danger of hand 
injury when improper swinging of pick 
or shovel was made. 
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While unloading coke, employee was 
struck on hand by other employee’s fork, 
resulting in severe lacerations. Cause: 
employees working too close in confined 
area and failure to observe surroundings. 

Service man was changing tire on truck. 
While hammering deflated tire off rim, 
the truck rolled off the jack and jack 
handle struck employee on leg, inflicting 
deep cut. Cause: failure to properly 
wedge wheel of truck to prevent rolling 
down grade. In this case, truck was 
headed down grade and rear tire was 
being changed, which should have sug- 
gested to employee that front wheel of 
truck should have been parked against 
curb. 

Employee mashed hand between wrench 
and cylinder stud. Cause: working in 
confined space without consideration for 
swing of hand, or failure to properly en- 
gage wrench. 

A garage employee was making a rou- 
tine weekly tire check on a company truck 
to insure proper inflation pressure. As 
he was checking the spare tire, mounted 
horizontally underneath the rear of the 
truck body, the locking rim became re- 
leased and the inner tube blew out be- 
cause of resulting rim-cut. The blast 
effect of this was so great that the em- 
ployee was blown fifteen feet diagonally 
from the rear of the truck and, fortu- 
nately, landed in a stack of spare tires 
piled on the floor of the garage, miracu- 
lously escaping very serious injury. 

An investigation of this accident dis- 
closed that the reason for the failure was 
that the rim had been improperly in- 
stalled on the tire some two years ago. 
Further investigation definitely brought 
out that few men realize the serious pos- 
sible exposure from improperly mount- 
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The harm caused by absenteeism is brought 
to the attention of employees in the war 
production plant of Servel, Inc., Evansville, 
Ind., where 250 of these posters are dis- 
blayed in key positions. The poster shows 
a machine gunner killed in the line of duty 
because his supply of ammunition ran out 














ing such a rim as well as what consti- 
tutes proper mounting of ¢ruck tire. 

In order to prevent a recurrence of 
this type of accident, the following recom- 
mendations are offered: 


(1) This work should not be attempted 
by any truck driver unless he has been 
specifically trained and approved as qual- 
ified by the garage foreman. Where this 
is not the case, all such truck tires should 
be mounted by a reputable commercial truck 
tire repairman at his place of business. 

(2) When removing the tire ring, great 
care should be exercised not to bend the 
ring. Most difficulty is experienced be- 
cause in removing the ring, usually it is 
pulled at right angles to the tire instead 
of outward at right angles to the axle 
of the tire. When once a ring is sprung 
or bent ‘or twisted, it is almost impos- 
sible to make it fit properly in spite of all the 
hammering that is usually done on it. 

(3) When replacing the tire ring, do 
not use a bent ring in mounting a tire. 
If it cannot be straightened beforehand, 
do not try to straighten it by bang- 
ing it with a hammer. It may spring tem- 
porarily into place, but will not be prop- 
erly seated. Rather than use a bent ring, 
obtain a new ring and install it. 

(4) When putting on a ring, it may 
be necessary to partially inflate the tube 
in order to force the bead of the tire 
shoe to the fixed lip surface around the 
rear periphery of the rim. Never allow 
this pressure to exceed ten pounds and 
when applying it, make sure to face the 
locking ring in a “safe direction’ so 
that if it does fly off, it will not cause 
any injury or damage. 

(5) After the ring has been snapped 


into place, check very carefully to make 
sure that it fits perfectly around the entire 
periphery of the rim and apply air pressure 
while standing in the clear. 


On Routine Tire Pressure Check 

(1) Always first check the tire lock- 
ing ring to make certain that it is ab- 
solutely in place before attempting to 
further inflate the tire. 

(2) In those cases where the spare 
tires are mounted horizontally and it is 
impossible to ascertain whether or not 
the ring is perfectly seated, it is suggested 
that while maintaining a position as far 
in the clear as possible, the air is let 
out of the tire and the spare tire removed 
to make certain that we know that the 
ring has been checked at least once, 
for each truck. After this has been done 
once, it is felt that subsequent checking 
will not require the taking out of the 
spare tire because our present strict tire 
checking and recording procedure should 
immediately disclose when once a tire has 
been rotated from any place on any truck. 

(3) When checking the air pressure on 
dual wheels, stand as far in the clear as 
possible and do not face the tire, but 
turn head so that eyes will not be af- 
fected by the blast should a tire blow 
out at the time the inflation takes place. 

If there is any question about any of 
the points above discussed, consult with 
your garage foreman so as to minimize 
the possibility of your being a victim of 
this type of accident. Whenever there is 
any doubt in your mind and where there 
is no garage foreman present, always 
have this work done by an outside repu- 
table tire dealer. 





Laboratories Will Issue New Research Bulletin 


Extensive Data Presented On Flash Tube Lighting of Gas Range Ovens 
and Broilers 


RESEARCH bulletin of the A. G. A. 

Testing Laboratories covering auto- 
matic flash tube and pilot ignition of gas 
range oven and broiler burners operating 
on manufactured gases has been submitted 
to members of the Committee on Domestic 
Gas Research for review and approval prior 
to publication. It forms one of a series 
devoted to various phases of a compre- 
hensive program of research on domestic 
gas appliances sponsored by this group. 
Coming at a time when so much attention 
is being devoted to development of equip- 
ment for the post-war period, its findings 
possess special significance. 

Various methods of automatic ignition 
of oven burners are reviewed and develop- 
ment of flash tube applications as well as 
service experiences with such systems are 
outlined. As an introduction to studies 
on flash tubes a full discussion is given of 
automatic ignition systems employing con- 
stant burning pilots and automatic valves as 


well as a description of such systems now 
in common use. While automatic top 
burner lighting by use of flash tubes was 
thoroughly covered in a previous bulletin, 
many questions have arisen on the ignition 
of oven burners using flash tubes from the 
top burner pilot. Successful applications 
of such systems present numerous compli- 
cations not encountered in top burner light- 
ing. Little scientific information has hith- 
erto been available to indicate the im- 
portance of different variables for the 
assistance of those wishing to design suit- 
able flash tube systems. This has been 
provided by the study now reported. 

The main portion of the new bulletin 
is devoted to results of an intensive study 
of the effect of such features as shape of 
flash tubes, relation between their di- 
ameter and length, area and position of 
relief openings, tube restrictions, relation- 
ship between lighter port sizes input rating 
and diameter of tubes, and numerous others. 


One of the most striking findings is the 
length of flash tube which may be employed 
with satisfactory ignition providing adequate 
diameter is employed. While the maximum 
length of a vertical tube of .31 in. I. D., 
permitting proper lighting was 1 ft., this 
could be increased to 10 ft. with satisfac- 
tory ignition when a tube of 34 in. I. D. 
was employed. Use of relief openings of 
proper size near the top of the vertical 
section of flash tube, as well as presence 
of cones at the bottom of the tubes, was 
found to increase their range of satisfactory 
operation. Likewise use of larger radius 
of curvature in the case of curved tubes 
was found to increase range of operation. 

Employing the principles determined 
from this study, successful application of 
flash tube systems were made to contem- 
porary ranges including one equipped with 
a high boiler. These experimental sys- 
tems gave more rapid and more consistent 
oven and broiler ignition than was obtained 
by using a commercial flash tube assembly 
of the type formerly furnished. As its service 
record has been quite satisfactory over a 
period of years, flash tube assemblies em- 
bodying the refinements and improvements 
resulting from the present investigation 
may logically be expected to bring about 
still further improved performance. 

Studies reported in this bulletin are con- 
fined to those obtained with manufactured 
gases of types commonly distributed. Sim- 
ilar studies covering natural gas will be 
presented in a later publication. 


Gas in Pittsburgh 
Radio Topic 

FOUR-CORNERED interview with 

three outstanding executives of the 
natural gas industry in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict was featured in the radio program 
“Editor’s Round Table” broadcast Satur- 
day, May 8, at 10:15 to 10:45 P.M. over 
station KQV Pittsburgh.- Acting as mod- 
erator, William N. Robson, editor of 
“City Hall News,” questioned C. E. Ben- 
nett, president, Manufacturers Light and 
Heat Company; D. P. Hartson, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager, Equitable Gas 
Company; and John J. Jacob, Jr., vice- 
president and manager, The Peoples Nat- 
ural Gas Company. 

Covering the topic “Natural Gas in the 
War Effort,” the interview brought to 
the radio listeners such interesting bits 
of information as the following: 

“In the year 1942 in the Pittsburgh 
area, more natural gas was used by in- 
dustry than by domestic consumers. The 
combined figures for the three companies 
show that nearly 60 per cent of total gas 
sales were to industrial customers.” 

“Industrial customers are using almost 
twice as much natural gas as in 1940— 
and most of it is being used in the manu- 
facture of ships, guns, shells, bombs, and 
a lot of other vital war material, includ- 
ing gun mounts, roller armorplate for 
ships, forgings for tanks and armored 
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cars, gas masks, optical lenses for range 
finders, binoculars, shell detonators, air- 
plane propellers, timing devices for 
shells, torpedoes and bombs, and a wide 
variety of motors, generators, turbines, 
and other machinery.” 

“Gas, because it can be accurately con- 
trolled, and because it is flexible, and 
quick heating, is peculiarly well suited to 
the type of precision manufacture re- 
quired for war materials... .. It is a 
high-speed precision fuel.” 


Hold Air Conditioning 
Conference in South 


OOKING toward expansion of markets 
for gas service after the war, particu- 
larly to securing added summer load for 
leveling up the huge mid-year dip in gas 
sendout, a utility-manufacturer joint con- 
ference was held recently in the South— 
where bulk of the field work along these 
lines has been concentrated. 

Participating companies were United Gas 
Corporation in Houston, New Orleans Pub- 
lic Service, Inc., and Servel, Inc., with about 
50 executives, department heads, engineers 
and servicemen attending. This was in fact 
the fourth consecutive annual meeting ar- 
ranged between these pioneering utilities 
and the equipment manufacturers cooperat- 
ing with them. 

W. F. Friend, Ebasco Services Inc., New 
York, N. Y., and G. Elmer May, New 
Orleans Public Service Inc., New Orleans, 
La., represented the A. G. A. Joint Commit- 
tee on Summer Air Conditioning at this 
meeting. Mr. May is chairman of the Tech- 
nical Advisory Subcommittee of the Joint 
Committee. 


Internal Auditing Book 


NEW book, “Internal Auditing—A 

New Management Technique” has just 
been published by the Institute of Internal 
Auditors. The Institute was organized in 
1941 and this, its first publication, is partic- 
ularly important at this time when the 
change to war production and the pressing 
haste of war business makes it impossible or 
impracticable to maintain established peace- 
time managerial and accounting controls. It 
fills an important need in accounting and 
management literature. Copies may be ob- 
tained from Brock and Wallston, 39 At- 
lantic Ave., Stamford, Conn., at a cost of 
$3.50 per copy. 





A.G.A. Address 


HE Post Office Department has 
requested that the delivery dis- 
trict number be included in the ad- 
dress of the Association. All mail 
should, therefore, be addressed: 


American Gas Association, 420 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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LYDON ALOE OUOAUEALGUDUELAOSL CADE EU EEL AAALAC 


NEW MEMBERS OF THE A.G.A. 


ANAUANUOUAIUSAUOALAUEALUONAUESADUNUUASELUELUUENNLENAU EEUU UENO EHUAOLUUNNUUONDLANHLAGGULESUALEUADRUUDASALONUIIA 


GAS COMPANIES 





TLL LLL 


TANNA NANT ENTHANNTUNAAANTNN 





Delegates 
Ambridge Gas Company, Ambridge, Pennsylvania..................... W. D. Ashenhart 
Bilings Gas Company, Billings, Montana... . 0.2062 siececseecwcaswnnes J. E. Moore 
City of Uvalde, Gas Department, Uvalde, Texas...............2.-c0eeeeee R. W. Evans 
Mount Carmel Public Utility & Service Company, Mount Carmel, Illinois..A. A. Barnhard 
Virginia Public Service Company, Newport News, Virginia................ A. W. Olsen 
Willmar Gas Company, Incorporated, Willmar, Minnesota................. C. E. Tenney 

INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS 

C.. Robert Aas fio. coin cS ccidc cs Michigan Public Service Commission, Lansing, Mich. 
CO FING oi 9 04 hss ches bv Southern California Gas Company, Los Angeles, Calif. 
WaMOMENT EME DOMISOR S65. 5 oss iokice dbo wee didewiaaad Equitable Gas Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Merl aC OE CTT ee ey See rp Canton, Ohio 
Rie UNE es MUMMERS 2a 5: 65565: 5, 6:5) 95) 56 5s e's odes Northwest Cities Gas Company, Astoria, Oregon 
Howard H. Blackburn.............. Southern Counties Gas Company, San Pedro, Calif. 
Be Wg PN a sore 50°95 0:3, Fone nin's b8-4.05 HG 0b cde Roanoke Gas Company, Roanoke, Virginia 
be ee ee ee Ingersoll Rand Company, San Francisco, Calif. 
NOME SE MN o's, nlaldg-4 50s sae anes Southern Counties Gas Company, Santa Maria, Calif. 
Pi. Ward GRemeemant. 60. iss sig cence The Sprague Meter Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 
(A er eee Southern Counties Gas Company, Santa Maria, Calif. 
DOE 28. CAME 625-0 sv cc sa ens San Diego Gas & Electric Company, San Diego, Calif. 
Be We MMS a8 Saran $0 amie 5-08 ws Southern Union Gas Company, Santa Fe, New Mexico 
i A ES 665.55 bac dni 6:34 4 dsd Seam Siero ptenatd Ga ended pile dae eiae cheat Husum, Washington 
RR a a ee Coast Counties Gas & Electric Company, Santa Cruz, Calif. 
POE Ws I si oss gas cdo p0-oegin San Diego Gas & Electric Company, San Diego, Calif. 
NN nr kass chee nsbee ees Southern California Gas Company, Los Angeles, Calif. 
PE NE oii oa sd cs uu ceanie The Cleveland Heater Company, Cleveland, Ohio 
Margaret A. Crooks............. Iowa-Illinois Gas & Electric Company, Rock Island, Ill. 
DERI GAs NES 5s he ob knee ee Teeaemeecs Gilbert Associates, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
CRONE ME BPI gs ki ciciciccckes swe Southern California Gas Company, Los Angeles, Calif. 
I fae MIPIM. 5.5 6 5's b:4:<in'n s 4 cwieminio nciane mb Equitable Gas Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Ps Oia ais d.aoa vo piesauinis Southern Counties Gas Company, Santa Maria, Calif. 
ee eee Northwest Cities Gas Company, Walla Walla, Wash. 
ee eer Day & Night Manufacturing Company, Monrovia, Calif. 
TEMES Ai, SHAUN 05 36 isc sae The Inner-Tite Div. of Yara Engrg. Corp., Elizabeth, N. J. 
ESE PI 6.5 a 6 5.9 5.5:0. 0.0 Southern California Gas Company, Los Angeles, Calif. 
a Pe | ee Southern California Gas Company, Los Angeles, Calif. 
ie MUS GMA ME Sey 13-655 c4l04 480: oan die: 'p O'SIe Riper e at ana aISTala fee re oO are Coalinga, California 
WN REMEE SEDs. Bae SEWN & 31516, 6.0's 05s Sass. ose som ele Philadelphia Electric Company, Ardmore, Pa. 
PMA IMOMIMNMNT 2 cic (6.0.6 oieras D8 aidial neler diee Southern Counties Gas Company, Pomona, Calif. 
Mi IN oes Sake dG is hol bisicicic Naraeye Standard Pacific Gas Line, Inc., Tracy, Calif. 
Po INS os0.5)3 0 60-4 014, nas) Dane tale gd Mates The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio 
PN 6a 66s 5d dc 90) s ee dw Linco aes North Shore Gas Company, Winnetka, Illinois 
TA ST oid. 's. sd, 5.550015 9:5 0m: 008 08 Industrial Engineering Company, Wilmington, Calif. 
DEE UE leon sds wheiadd dacs hanes Gas Consumers Association, Philadelphia, Pa. 
AG PIES 0 ds anos kre nniege panda deeatl Equitable Gas Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
PE ae errr eer The Detroit Edison Company, Port Huron, Michigan 
Oa ee SF Day & Night Manufacturing Company, Monrovia, Calif. 
DUN I MRT a ies x 85.5 60-563 Brighton Gas Company, Ltd., Brighton, Victoria, Australia 
ae er i Southern Counties Gas Company, Lompoc, Calif. 
HS I ose. a. 0) 3.5 oc sr0is nieces. vite Southern Counties Gas Company, Venice, Calif. 
ee ere ee Eclipse Fuel Engineering Company, San Francisco, Calif. 
REST, IN ss x oss 5s aseia as deme lows Gas Consumers Association, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
pS Re NS eee Southern Counties Gas Company, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Ransom M. Middleton............ San Diego Gas & Electric Company, San Diego, Calif. 
WR: MNES e505 6/5io.n. die: sa Sinaia anil Kansas City Gas Company, Kansas City, Missouri 
RI A IIIS fo te: 6:58: 0.5.3 yo Sissi Northwest Cities Gas Company, Lewiston, Idaho 
NIN nas ais, oo Ss antes wae Gas Consumers Association, South Norwalk, Conn. 
Me WAI a cine. Gadd airs Sa: o: biers acto Salta Semet Solvay Engineering Corp., Chicago, Illinois 
) a! ENS ee ee ee rice: Southern Union Gas Company, Dallas, Texas 
ee eee Southern Counties Gas Company, Santa Maria, Calif. 
ae Sige” Eee Pare te Hope Producing Company, Monroe, Louisiana 
MRE PME D4 oseCswwaten oak Southern Counties Gas Company, Santa Maria, Calif. 
PME Er, SIE so 5 5 vs 55. cis kd 0d cuseeiagieea sean Koppers Company, Kearny, New Jersey 
ROGis Ti. GOINGS: 06.6 5 5500s .The National Radiator Company, New York, N. Y. 
Se tay aa re Southern Counties Gas Company, Santa Monica, Calif. 
i MENTE OMNES 00: 50:4 5:4 pitve:d'ss botace gn Gas Consumers Association, Washington, D. C. 
ee SE Lee VIN eR eee Arkansas Western Gas Company, Paris, Arkansas 
Es OU 55 6.5000 sped oiiees Payne Furnace & Supply Company, Beverly Hills, Calif. 
ee eer err erry Southern California Gas Company, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Cc. C, Westmoreland... 05.2%. Southern California Gas Company, Los Angeles, Calif. 
se Isa oo. gtorte ae ia sence Southern California Gas Company, Glendale, Calif. 


* Now in military service. 
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A.G.A.EM. Reorganizes To Increase 


War and Post-War Effectiveness 


EETING 

April 28 in 
Cincinnati, the board 
of directors of the 
Association of Gas 
Applianceand 
Equipment Manufac- 
turers completed a 
program of reorgan- 
ization designed to 
increase the organ- 
ization’s _effective- 
ness during the war 
and post-war periods. 
The board ratified 
changes made by a committee on reorgan- 
ization composed of Lyle C. Harvey, Bryant 
Heater Company, John Van Norden, Ameri- 
can Meter Company, and John A. Fry, De- 
troit-Michigan Stove Company. 

As a result of the reorganization, H. Leigh 
Whitelaw of the Jones and Laughlin Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh, formerly an executive 
4 American Radiator Company and Ameri- 
can Gas Products Corp., was ap- 
pointed managing director of 
the Association. Leonard Ma- 
comber was named Washington 
representative, replacing A. F. 
Cassidy who is entering the 
armed forces, and George H. 
Richards was selected as legal 
counsel. 

In his reorganization report, 
Mr. Harvey stressed the fact 
that the new officials would 
bring closer relations with the 
American Gas Association and 
its Testing Laboratories, and 
would offer new and vital serv- 
ices to A. G. A. E. M. members. 
President W. F, Rockwell also emphasized 
closer ties with A. G. A. and cooperation 
with gas utility plans for the post-war 
period. Mr. Macomber announced that, 
among the new services, would be a bul- 
letin to members covering Washington de- 
velopments and trends. New Washington 
offices have been established in Room 527, 
Munsey Building, with the same telephone 
number as heretofore, EXecutive 0517. 

The new managing director, Mr. White- 
law, who was selected unanimously by the 
committee, brings to his post a wealth of ex- 
perience, having spent most of his business 
life in the gas and allied industries. Born in 
Toronto, in 1888, he was three years old 
when his family moved to Norwich, Conn. 
He was educated in the United States, and 
was trained as a production man in American 
Radiator plants at St. Louis, Buffalo, and 
Brantford, Ont. In 1913 he became man- 
ager of the smokeless boiler department of 
the American Radiator Company. 

In 1917-1919 Mr. Whitelaw was an ad- 
ministrative officer of the Royal Flying 
Corps and the Royal Air Force. He returned 
to American Radiator in 1919, and later be- 
came executive vice-president of the Ameri- 





H. Leigh Whitelaw 





Leonard Macomber 





can Gas Products Corp., New York City. 

In following years, Mr. Whitelaw was 
active in the American Gas Association, be- 
ing a member of several committees and 
serving as sectional vice-president and chair- 
man of the Manufacturers’ Section in 1927- 
28 and 1928-'29. 

When the American Gas Products Corp. 
was dissolved in 1939, Mr. Whitelaw ac- 
cepted a position with the Jones and 
Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa., spe- 
cializing in gas transmission and distribu- 
tion. On April 1 of this year, he resigned 
to become managing director of the 
A. G. A. E. M. 

Mr. Macomber has had wide engineering 
experience in many parts of the world, and 
for three years was connected with the Fed- 
eral Housing Agency, the War Production 
Board and the U. S. Maritime Commission. 
He is a native of Boston and was educated 
there. 

Engaged in civil engineering and con- 
struction work, Mr. Macomber entered the 
U. S. Army in 1918 and was 
commissioned a captain in the 
Chemical Warfare Service. He 
located in New York in 1919 
and returned to civil engineer- 
ing, specializing in the design 
and construction of golf courses, 
airports, water works, sewer sys- 
tems and subdivisions. He han- 
dled contracts in many parts of 
this country as well as in Chile, 
Peru, Argentina and Brazil. 

Two years later Mr. Macom- 
ber moved to Chicago and es- 
tablished his own engineering 
firm; in 1935 his work took him 
to the Soviet Union. A year later 
he joined the FHA on inspection of housing 
projects, and then engaged in consulting 
work until January, 1941, when he became 
associated with the WPB on priority matters. 

In September, 1942, Mr. Macomber was 
made assistant to the director of the Pro- 
duction Division, U. S. Maritime Commis- 
sion, under Col. W. F. Rockwell, who is 
president of the A. G. A. E. M. Mr. Ma- 
comber represented the Maritime Commis- 
sion on several WPB committees. 

Mr. Richards has been a member of 
the bar of the State 
of New York since 
1907, and has wide 
experience in corpo- 
rate legal practice. 
Since 1911 he has 
been a partner in the 
firm of Reynolds, 
Richards and Mc- 
Cutcheon, New 
York City. His serv- 

ices were obtained 

for the association as 

the result of strong 
endorsement by sev- 
eral members. 


George H. Richards 
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C. Edwin Bartlett, (center) Mayor of the 
Gild of Ancient Supplers, flanked by Alder- 
man Frank C. Pacher, Beverly Hills, Calit., 
and Senior Warden Joe A. Mulcare, New 
York, at the Gild Wassail in Cincinnati 


Gild Wassail 


NEW enjoyable event of the Distribu- 
tion Conference in Cincinnati was the 
Wassail given by the Gild of Ancient Sup- 
plers Thursday afternoon, April 29, from 
four to seven. 

This was the first time the popular Gild 
Wassail which heretofore has been held 
only at the Annual A. G. A. Conventions 
was scheduled at a sectional meeting. 

Over two hundred Supplers and Burghers, 
after the serious conferences and discussions 
earlier in the day, attended the Wassail and 
enjoyed the few gay and carefree hours for 
which the Gild Wassails are justly noted. 


“Cap” Higgins Now a Major 
in Active Service 


E. HIGGINS, 
. vice-president 
and sales manager 
for the Pittsburgh 
Equitable Meter 
Company—Merco 
Nordstrom Valve 
Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., was 
commissioned as 
Major in the U. S. 
Air Corps on May 
8, 1943. He was 
called immediately 
for active duty. A vet- 
eran of World War I, Major Higgins has held 
a Reserve Officer’s Commission for many years. 
Prior to associating with the Pittsburgh firm 
he served as secretary of the Natural Gas De- 
partment of the American Gas Association. 
Major Higgins originally qualified as an 
Army air pilot in 1918. He has since 
flown his own plane throughout his busi- 
ness career, and enters the Air Corps with 
over 6000 hours solo credit. 


Major Higgins 
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Directs WPB Natural 
Gas Division 


PPOINTMENT 
of Paul R. 
Taylor, Upper Mont- 
clair, New Jersey, 
as director of the 
Natural Gas Divi- 
sion was announced 
May 17 by J. A. 
Krug, director, Of- 
fice of War Utili- 
ties. 

Mr. Taylor has 
been vice-president 
of Stone and Web- 
ster Service Corpora- 
tion, New York City, and has had extensive 
experience in all phases of the public utility 
business. He has been active in the Ameri- 
can Gas Association and is a member of the 
Managing Committee of the Natural Gas 
Section. 

He is a native of Indiana and a gradu- 
ate of Purdue University, in mechanical 
engineering. After serving in the Aviation 
Section of the Signal Corps in World War 
I, Mr. Taylor became city manager of Grand 
Haven, Michigan, where he was in charge 
of municipal water and electric utilities. 
Before joining Stone and Webster, Mr. 
Taylor was vice-president of the National 
Gas and Electric Corporation at Benton 
Harbor, Michigan. 

The position of director of the Natural 
Gas Division of OWU has not been filled 
heretofore. 


Paul R. Taylor 


H. W. Carey Heads New 
Production Dep't 


REATION of a department through 

which production, engineering and 
geological work will be handled has been 
announced by the Houston Natural Gas 
Corp., Houston, Texas. Chosen to head this 
department with the title of production en- 
gineer is Hillard W. Carey, who assumed 
his new position April 16. 

After graduating from the University of 
Oklahoma in 1933, Mr. Carey entered the 
employ of the Halliburton Oil Well Ce- 
menting Company, and in June of the next 
year was given additional responsibilities 
and piaced in charge of the oil and gas pro- 
ducing interests of Erle P. Halliburton, Inc. 
This new assignment included organizing 
and expanding the geological department of 
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the Halliburton interests relative to the ex- 
ploration of oil and gas, the interpretation 
of new geological and engineering data, 
and close association with electrical logging 
and exploration methods. 

Mr. Carey is an active member of the 
American Association of Petroleum Geol- 
ogists, American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers, and the American 
Petroleum Institute. He is also secretary of 
the Houston Geological Society, an affiliate 
of the American Association of Petroleum 
Geologists, and a registered professional en- 
gineer. 


Wins McCarter Award 


ALPH H. MASON, Eastern Gas and 
Fuel Associates, Everett, Mass., has 
been awarded a McCarter medal and cer- 
tificate by the American Gas Association 
for having performed an outstanding act 
of life saving. The medal was presented 
to Mr. Mason on April 30 at a special 
meeting attended by the supervisory force at 
the Everett plant. 
The McCarter award is made for suc- 
cessful application of the Schafer prone 
pressure method of resuscitation. 


Reelected Chairman of 
Safety Council 


LIFFORD E. 
PAIGE, presi- 
dent of The Brook- 
lyn Union Gas Com- 
pany, was re-elected 
chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee 
of the Greater New 
York Safety Council 
at the annual meet- 
ing held last month 
in New York. 
Frank L. Jones, 
vice-president of the 
Equitable Life As- 
surance Society, and president of the coun- 
cil, reported that its safety activities have 
trebled in the past year due to wartime 
needs. Among the projects sponsored by the 
New York council is a plant victory pro- 
gram which, through prescribed courses of 
instruction, is expected to cut the plant ac- 
cident rate 30 per cent by October 1. 


Clifford E. Paige 


Safety Equipment 
Conservation 


OPIES of a booklet, “How to Make 

Your Safety Equipment Last Longer,” 
have been made available without charge 
by the Mine Safety Appliances Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Purpose of the booklet is to 
help extend the useful life of equipment. It 
covers in detail safety-equipment conser- 
vation and maintenance. 





Honor North Shore Gas Veterans 


Service buttons signifying that they have been employed by the North Shore Gas Company, 
Waukegan, Ill., for 25 years or more were presented to this group of veterans on April 26 


by A. W. Conover, president of the company. 


In the front, left to right are: George Me- 


Donald (35 years of service), William Welch (46),-President Conover, James R. Hess 
(37) and Tony Jeronik (35). Second row: Frank Gastisa (26), W. E. Fritz (26), Joseph 
Hoff (29), William Dorick (31), M. C. Jacobson (28), and ].G. Hart (26). Back row: 
Harold W. Dunn (25), Thomas P. Clark (31), James Bellcom (31), William Brandt 


(30), and E. H. Peterson (25). 


Three members of the Quarter Century Club, A. C. 


Winters and J. W. Sykes, both with 26 years of service, and Ludwig Butwil, with 30 years, 
were not present when the picture was taken 
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On A. G. A. Domestic Gas 
Research Committee 


ATEST appoint- 

ments made by 
President Arthur F. 
Bridge to the Com- 
mittee on Domestic 
Gas Research are 
J. J. Quinn, general 
sales manager, Bos- 
ton Consolidated 
Gas Co., Boston, 
Mass., and Watson 
E. Derwent, vice- 
president, George D. 
Roper Corporation, 
Rockford, IIl. 

Mr. Quinn is regarded as one of the 
most aggressive sales managers in the East. 
His interest in developing new and better 
gas appliances extends back a number of 
years. In addition to serving as a member 
of the Committee on Domestic Gas Re- 
search, he is chairman of a committee of 
representatives of New England gas com- 

panies which is seek- 
| ing to develop a 
package unit for 
cooking and kitchen 
heating designed es- 
pecially for meeting 
New England con- 
ditions. 

Mr. Derwent, a 
past president of 
A.G.A.E.M. is well 
known as a leader 
in gas range circles. 
He has served on a 

m. & Derwent number of A. G. A. 
committees and brings to the Committee on 
Domestic Gas Research a wide experience 
in development and promotion activities. 

The addition of these two gentlemen 
greatly strengthens the personnel of the 
Committee on Domestic Gas Research. 


J. J. Quinn 


Hallock Retires; Won 
Munroe Award in 1935 


RANK L. 

HALLOCK, 

who was with Con- 

solidated Edison 

Company of New 

York, Inc., and its 

system companies 

for thirty-three 

years, retired on 

May 1, 1943. He 

received the high- 

est award of the 

gas industry, the 

Frank L. Hallock Charles A. Munroe 

Award, in 1935 for 

his work in improving customer-employee 
relations. 

Mr. Hallock has for many years been 

concerned with supervisory training and 


employee-customer relations. Several years 
ago he developed such training programs 
for the Consolidated Edison System, and 
when he retired he was in charge of dis- 
trict offices and customer service tele- 
phone divisions and of the employee 
training programs for the Commercial Re- 
lations Department, with the title of sys- 
tem commercial manager. 

Mr. Hallock began his career in Con- 
solidated Edison at the Northern West- 
chester Lighting in December 1910 as a 
bookkeeper. He served as chief clerk of 
the bookkeeping department for eight 
years, going in 1921 to Bronx Gas and 
Electric as superintendent of the com- 
mercial department. He was assistant sec- 
retary of that company for three years 
before he went to Consolidated Gas in 
1930 to direct a customer contact training 
program for employees dealing with the 
public. When the Commercial Relations 
Department was established after the gen- 
eral merger of the gas and electric com- 
panies in the system in 1936, he was 
named a system commercial manager. 

Mr. Hallock served as chairman of 
committees in the commercial and ac- 
counting sections of the American Gas 
and National Electric Light Association. 


House Heating Council 
Elects Wollman 


LARRY M. 

WOLLMAN, 

JR., house heating 

and industrial su- 

pervisor, Jersey Cen- 

tral Power and Light 

Company, was 

elected chairman of 

the’ Metropolitan 

(New York) House 

Heating and Air 

Conditioning Coun- 

Eo cil at a meeting on 

H. M. Wollman, Jr. May 19 in New 

York. William J. 

Schmidt, general sales manager, Long Is- 

land Lighting Company, was named vice- 

chairman, and John J. Wholey, sales man- 

ager, Rockland Gas Company, was chosen 
secretary-treasurer. 

The entire meeting of the council was 
devoted to a discussion of post-war plan- 
ning led by J. P. Leinroth, Public Service 
Electric & Gas Co., Newark. H. P. More- 
house, Public Service Electric & Gas Co., 
reported on the CP househeating program. 





T. H. Kerr Accepts Research Post 
Following Retirement 


H. KERR, di- 

. rector and vice- 
president of The 
Ohio Fuel Gas Co., 
Columbus, until his 
retirement March 1 
of this year, and na- 
tionally recognized 
authority on gas 
measurement, has 
accepted a position 
as fuels consultant 
on the staff of the 
Engineering Experi- 
ment Station of Ohio 
State University. He will study the future 
fuel supply of Ohio and the related Appala- 
chian areas. While retiring from active par- 
ticipation in the management of The Ohio 
Fuel Gas Co., Mr. Kerr continues as a 
member of the Board. 

After graduating from Carnegie Institute 
of Technology in 1909 he was employed by 
the Bovaird and Seyfang Co. of Bradford, 
Pa., as chief designer of oil country tools 
and equipment. While engaged in the de- 
sign and testing of air-driven electric gen- 
erating equipment in Pittsburgh, his work 
attracted the attention of H. C. Reeser, of 
The Ohio Fuel Supply Co., who sent him 
to Columbus, Ohio, to take charge of the 
measurement of gas for that company. In 
1928 he was elected vice-president and di- 
rector of The Ohio Fuel Gas Co. 

He has to his credit, the development of 
numerous items now in common use by 


T. H. Kerr 
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measurement engineers: e.g., the Edwards 
balance, the measuring float type differen- 
tial gauge, the differential valve for the 
control of manifold meters, and several 
others. 

In 1928 Mr. Kerr was appointed a mem- 
ber of the Main Technical and Research 
Committee of the American Gas Associa- 
tion, and somewhat later of the Meter 
Subcommittee. He has served these com- 
mittees continuously since their original 
appointment. On Sept. 25, 1931, he was 
selected as chairman of a committee con- 
sisting of three members of the Meter Sub- 
committee and a like number of members 
from the Third Meter Committee of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 

This joint committee after extensive re- 
search formulated Gas Measurement Report 
No. 2, later published by both parent bod- 
ies, and since accepted as official standard 
for orifice meter measurements of gases and 
fluids by many of the gas and related in- 
dustries. Subsequently with the assistance 
of the members of the joint A. G. A.- 
A. S. M. E. Committee, research has been 
conducted and report submitted on the ef- 
fect of pulsation on orifice meter measure- 
ments. 


Your War Bond deductions are weapons 
for our fighting men. 
* 
March your $$$$ off to war. Buy more 
War Bonds. 
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Pennsylvania Gas Association Holds 
Annual Meeting 


PERATING 

manager 
W. G. B. Woodring, 
of the Allentown- 
Bethlehem Gas Co., 
was elected president 
of the Pennsylvania 
Gas Association at its 
35th annual meeting, 
held May 4 at the 
Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel, Philadelphia. 
Other officers elected 
are: First vice-presi- 
dent, C. K. Stein- 
metz, Carlisle; second vice-president, L. C. 
Smith, Harrisburg ; third vice-president, C. B. 
Melton, Waynesboro; secretary, William 
Naile, Lebanon; Treasurer, W. G. Sterrett, 
Jenkintown. 

Members elected to council for three 
years are: H. S. Bair, York; W. J. Foster, 
Philadelphia; H. C. Gross, Chester; and 
J. M. Huebner, Lancaster. Elected to fill 
unexpired terms were: J. F. Jones, King- 
ston; W. G. Hamilton, Jr., Philadelphia. 


W. G. B. Woodring 


New War Board Orders Predicted 


Retiring President Frank W. Lesley, 
York, opened the conference by reviewing 
the year’s work and praising committee ac- 
tivities. Ernest R. Acker, vice-president, 
American Gas Association and chairman, 
Committee on War Activities, was the fea- 
ture speaker of the morning session. He pre- 
dicted new government orders, to be issued 
about June 15th, enabling the building of 
larger stocks of oil this summer. He also 
said that the Petroleum Administration for 
War is considering compulsory conversion 
of all possible residential heating customers 
from gas to coal. He reviewed other war 
orders and activities, and praised P. T. 
Dashiell of Philadelphia for factual data 
he had provided to government agencies, 
giving them a better understanding of gas 
industry problems in relation to oil supplies. 

Luncheon speaker was B. A. Seiple, chair- 
man of the Residential Section of the Ameri- 
can Gas Association, whose paper on ‘Gas 
Promotion and Sales During and After the 
War’ appears in this issue of the 
MONTHLY. 

The afternoon session was presided over 
by F. H. Trembly, Jr., Philadelphia, chair- 
man of the papers and program committee. 
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It opened with a discussion of ‘Appliance 
Servicing Looks Ahead’’ by Claude Hazel 
of Philadelphia. Fred LeFevre of Phila- 
delphia discussed ‘Wartime Practices in 
Distribution” and described new methods 
and substitute materials in automotive, street 
and meter departments. H. B. Andersen 
of Philadelphia presided over the distribu- 
tion section. 

R. H. Whipple of Philadelphia presided 
at the production session and introduced 
Mr. Dashiell, who spoke extemporaneously 
on the history and practice of water gas 
manufacture. He said the flexibility of the 
water gas progress had been demonstrated 
fully by many changes in materials over 
the years as petroleum products varied in 
supply and price. 

Wallace G. Murfit of Philadelphia closed 
the meeting with a discussion of ‘‘Personnel 
Manpower and Public Relations” as a fea- 
ture of the Customer and Employee Rela- 
tions Committee. He said that gas com- 
panies and other utilities like most Ameri- 
can Industries, in the last decade had been 
“very successful with things, but relative 
failures with people.” 

At the evening banquet, Major Alexander 
Forward, managing director, A. G. A. told 
“What the War Is Doing to the Gas In- 
dustry.”” He said in part: 

“The war has adequately and thoroughly 
impressed the Federal Government, the war 
agencies, the war industries, the armed 
forces and the civilian population with the 
vital and immeasurable importance of the 
gas industry. . . . One thing the war has 
not done to the gas industry; we have not 
been disrupted and forced to change our 
basic operations or our financial position as 
in the case of some industries. We are in- 
tact and so we shall be after the war... 
the war is giving to the gas industry a 
realization of its vital importance and a 
confidence in its future.” 

The convention heard an inspiring address 
by Merle Thorpe, editor of Nation's Busi- 
ness, Washington, D. C. Reports of officers 
and election of officers closed the meeting, 
which was followed by a program of enter- 
tainment. 


Hold the torch of Freedom high and 
continue to buy War Bonds and more 
War Bonds to keep our future free. 
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Maryland Association 
Holds Conference 


bi Spring conference of the Maryland 
Utilities Association was held Friday, 
April 30, at the Belvedere Hotel, Balti- 
more, Md. It was a combined meeting 
of the transportation, gas and electric 
groups of the Association and was well 
attended. 

The meeting was opened at 1:15 P.M. 
with remarks by President Lewis Payne who 
introduced C. B. Melton, chairman of the 
combined meeting. 

Speakers on the program were: T. P. 
Walker, president, Council of Electric 
Operating Companies ; Capt. H. Cotton Min- 
chin, British Embassy; E. J. Boothby, vice- 
president and general manager, Washing- 
ton Gas Light Co.; Brig. Gen. William C. 
Rose, War Manpower Board; William E. 
Mitchell, vice-president and general man- 
ager, Georgia Power Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Officers re-elected for the 1943-44 term 
of office were: President—Lewis Payne, 
Eastern Shore Public Service Co., Salisbury, 
Md.; Vice-President—C. B. Melton, Ha- 
gerstown Gas Co., Hagerstown, Md.; Treas- 
urer-—D. C. Turnbull, Jr., Consolidated 
Gas Electric Light & Power Co., Baltimore, 
Md. Elected Secretary was J. L. Landon, 
Jr., Eastern Shore Public Service Co., Salis- 
bury, Md. 


Indiana Gas Association 
Elects Henry 


UY T. HENRY, president, Central In- 

diana Gas Co., Muncie, was elected 
president of the Indiana Gas Association at 
the thirty-third annual meeting of the As- 
sociation held May 13 in Indianapolis. Clar- 
ence W. Goris, vice-president, Northern 
Indiana Public Service. Co., Gary, was 
named vice-president, and Paul A. McLeod, 
division manager, Public Service Co. of In- 
diana, Inc., Gary, was re-elected secretary- 
treasurer. 

New directors elected at the meeting are: 
A. E. Hatley, Central Indiana Gas Co., 
Marion; R. A. Gallagher, Public Service 
Co. of Ind., Inc., Indianapolis; H. G. 
Horstman, Public Service Co. of Ind., Inc., 
Indianapolis; and Dean T. Burns, Citizens 
Gas & Coke Utility, Indianapolis. 

Advertised simply as an “open directors’ 
meeting,” the gathering was well attended. 
Outgoing President C. V. Sorenson, North- 
ern Indiana Public Service Co., Hammond, 
delivered the keynote address. Other talks 
were made by V. C. Seiter, chairman, Ac- 
counting Committee; Guy Johnson, chair- 
man, Research Committee; H. G. Horstman, 
chairman, Technical Committee; and George 
O. Stewart, chairman, Sales Committee. 


Dig deeper and send more dollars into 
the fight. Increase your payroll savings 
for War Bonds. 








1943 Gas Measurement 
Course Cancelled 


HE Southwestern Gas Measurement 

Short Course, heretofore held annu- 
ally in April at the University of Okla- 
homa, has been cancelled for 1943 due to 
war conditions. Held under the direction 
of a committee including representatives of 
the College of Engineering of the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, Oklahoma Utilities As- 
sociation, Natural Gas Section of the 
American Gas Association, Natural Gas- 
oline Association of America, State Com- 
missions, and equipment companies, the 
course has been a valuable institution for 
the dissemination of information on all 
phases of gas measurement. 

The General Committee, headed by Max 
Watson, Canadian River Gas Co., Amarillo, 
Texas, will function as in the past and 
publish reports submitted by the Commit- 
tee for the Study of Practical Methods. 








Obituaries 





LINFORD S. STILES 


INFORD S. STILES, who as construc- 

tion engineer for The Brooklyn Union 

Gas Company, supervised the building of 
many company properties, died May 5. 

Mr. Stiles was 70 years of age and had 
been with the company since 1903. He 
entered Brooklyn Union as a draftsman. 
His energy, ability and experience enabled 
him to rise rapidly and in January, 1908, 
he was made construction engineer. 

His biggest undertaking was the planning 
and supervision of the construction of 
Greenpoint Works. Other important com- 
pany properties which he designed and saw 
to completion were the tunnel under the 
Gowanus Canal at Citizens Works, the gas 


engine installation at Newtown Pumping 
Station and the coalhandling equipment at 
the old Nassau Works. In his spare time 
he perfected a number of inventions which 
are in wide use. 

He was a former president of the Brook- 
lyn Engineers Club and the Kings County 
Chapter of Licensed Professional Engineers 
of New York. He was a member of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
and the American Society of Civil En- 
gineers. 


DR. HAMILTON PERKINS CADY 


R. HAMILTON PERKINS CADY, 

who identified the first natural he- 
lium in a Kansas gas well and aided in the 
development of other helium producers, 
died May 26. He was sixty-eight years 
old. 


HANS VITTINGHOFF 


ANS VITTINGHOFF, a consulting 

engineer for the Stone & Webster 
Engineering Corporation, New York, 
N. Y., with which he had been associated 
since 1909, died May 26 after an illness of 
two months. His age was 59. 

Mr. Vittinghoff was born in Germany, 
came to this country when he was 12 years 
old and was graduated from the Stevens 
Institute of Technology in 1907. He was 
an active member of the American Gas 
Association and served on committees of 
the Technical Section. He also was a mem- 
ber of the American Institute of Chemical 
Engineers and the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers. His work was 
largely in the chemical and public utility 
fields. 

He leaves a widow, Mrs. Doris Erlen- 
kotter Vittinghoff, and a son, Rupert Vit- 
tinghoff of Toledo, Ohio. 


TLL 





CONVENTION CALENDAR 


JUNE 
Edison Electric Institute 
New York. 
American Management Asso- 
ciation 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York. 
National Office Management 
Association 
Detroit, Mich. 
Mid-West Gas Association, 
Regional Meeting 
St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul, 
Minn. 


OCTOBER 
National Safety Congress 
— Sherman, Chicago, 
Ill. 


11-13 American Gas Association, 
Annual Meeting 
Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


NOVEMBER 


Nov. 29-Dec. 3. American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers 
New York. 


DECEMBER 


Dec. 6-7 National Association of Man- 
ufacturers 

Waldorf Astoria, New 
York. 





WILLIAM G. RUDD 


ILLIAM G. RUDD, vice-president 
of the Peoples Gas, Light & Coke 
Company, Chicago, died of a heart attack 
May 26 while attending a business confer- 
ence in the Atlantic Hotel. His age was 55. 
Mr. Rudd started with the company 
thirty-eight years ago as a laborer and soon 
entered the operating end of the business. 
He was elected vice-president in 1927. 
Mr. Rudd, who was born in Philadelphia, 
made his home in Oak Park, III. 
He leaves a widow, Ernestine. 


EDWY L. TAYLOR 


DWY L. TAYLOR, retired railroad 

executive who was a member of the 
Public Utilities Commission of Connecticut 
from 1931 to 1942, died May 17 at the 
age of 63. 

Born in Albany, N. Y., he was graduated 
from Yale in 1901 and then taught for 
four years at the Sheffield Scientific School. 
He was employed by the New York Central 
Railroad for six years and afterward was 
affiliated with the New York, New Haven 
and Hartford Railroad for 17 years. In the 
first World War he was in France for a 
year with the A.E.F. and at his death held 
the rank of Lieutenant Colonel in the Re- 
serve. 

Mr. Taylor was a member of the Ameri- 
can Gas Association. 


ANGUS MACARTHUR 


NGUS MacARTHUR, 54, vice-pres- 

ident and director of Koppers Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, and general manager of 
its Gas and Coke division, with head- 
quarters in New York, died suddenly May 
9 in his home at Old Greenwich, Conn., 
following a heart attack. 

He had been associated with Koppers 
since 1920 when he joined the organiza- 
tion as operating engineer. He was pro- 
moted to his latest position in 1933, and 
was transferred from Pittsburgh to New 
York in 1939. 

Previous to joining the Koppers organ- 
ization he was engaged in engineering work 
for firms in Superior, Wisc., and Chicago, 
and was associated with the Minneapolis 
Gas Light Company and the Laclede Gas 
Light Company, St. Louis. 

Mr. MacArthur was born in Duluth, 
Minn., Nov. 29, 1888 and was graduated 
from the University of Wisconsin in 1911 
with a degree in Mechanical Engineering. 

He was president and a director of The 
Connecticut Coke Company, New Haven, 
Conn., and the Philadelphia Coke Com- 
pany, Philadelphia; vice-president and 
trustee of Eastern Gas and Fuel Associates, 
Boston; and director of the Montreal Coke 
and Manufacturing Company, Montreal, 
Can., and the Brooklyn Borough Gas Com- 
pany, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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AKING a frontal attack on a variety 

of accounting problems which have 
been commanding attention since the war be- 
gan, more than 350 gas and electric industry 
accountants met at the Netherland-Plaza, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, April 27-28. Held under 
the sponsorship of the American Gas Asso- 
ciation and the Edison Electric Institute, it 
was one of the most successful meetings in 
recent years. 

Reversing the usual order of procedure, 
the general session and seven luncheon 
meetings were held on the second day while 
the entire first day of the conference was 
devoted to discussions of the following 
groups: Customer Activities, General Ac- 
counting, Taxation, and Purchasing, Stores 
and Transportation. Leaders of both the 
gas and electric industries alternated in 
conducting the sessions. 

L. A. Mayo, The Connecticut Light & 
Power Co., Hartford, chairman of the 
A. G. A. Accounting Section, and F. B. 
Flahive, Columbia Gas & Electric System, 
New York, chairman of the E. E. I. Ac- 
counting Executive Committee, presided at 
the general session. 

In welcoming the delegates to Cincinnati, 
H. C. Blackwell, president, The Cincinnati 
Gas & Electric Co., gave his views on de- 
preciation, maintenance and public rela- 
tions. He predicted that many changes in 
accounting procedure dictated by the war 

















Wartime Accounting Practice Reviewed at Gas 
and Electric Industry Conference 


would be a permanent part of the post-war 
set-up. 

The urgency of the manpower problem 
was emphasized by Robert C. Goodwin, 
regional director, War Manpower Commis- 
sion, who said that by the end of the year 
“three out of every ten workers in the 
country must be women.” Estimating that 
4,300,000 men would be added to the 
armed forces in 1943 and 2,100,000 more 
workers absorbed by essential war indus- 
tries, Mr. Goodwin declared that about one- 
half of this total of 6,400,000 persons must 
be secured by further reduction of employ- 
ment in less essential industries. ‘There 
are at present about 27,000,000 workers in 
these so-called less essential activities,’ he 
said, “and about 12 per cent of that total 
must be transferred to war work if we are 
to meet our needs.” 

C. W. Kellogg, president, Edison Elec- 
tric Institute, in pointing out the common 
problems faced by the gas and electric in- 
dustries, said that the thing that differen- 
tiates utilities from other industrial con- 
cerns is “the preponderant amount of fixed 
capital applied to the gross earnings to 
carry on our business.” He told how ig- 
norance of proper accounting methods in 
times past had created difficulties and 
called attention to the enormous variations 
in general price levels which occur during 






Left—A. A. Cullman, New 
York, addressing the General 
Accounting Group Meeting. 
Seated at the table are, left 
to right: H. H. Scaff, New 
York; R. E. Hull, Shreveport, 
and L. V. Watkins, New York 





Below—View of the General 
Session during the Cincinnati 
conference 





L. A. Mayo, Hartford (right), and O. H. 

Ritenour, Washington, chairman and vice- 

chairman respectively, A. G. A. Account- 
ing Section 


the life of any utility property, thus com- 
plicating its accounting problems. 

Commenting on accounting changes re- 
sulting from the war, Arthur F. Bridge, 
president, American Gas Association, re- 
ferred particularly to the wide-spread adop- 
tion of multi-monthly meter reading. Mr. 
Bridge advocated bi-monthly reading with 
no estimated interim billing as the best 
solution to this problem. ‘Where there is 
considerable variation in monthly unit con- 
sumption, as for instance, where gas is 
utilized for space heating, it has been 
found impracticable to estimate the interim 
month’s consumption with an acceptable de- 
gree of accuracy,” he said. Multi-monthly 
reading and billing in some form will come 
into general use and will remain after the 
war, he predicted. Further discussion of 
this subject took place at the group and 
luncheon meetings. 

Recent trends in utility regulations were 
ably summarized by W. A. Dougherty, 



















Left to right: A. A. Cullman, New York; H. E. Cliff, Newark; E. N. Keller, Philadelphia; 


J. J. Natale, Philadelphia; L. L. Dyer, Dallas; H. C. Hasbrouck, New York; H. L. Gruehn, 


Baltimore; A. J. Newman, New York, and R. M. Dodds, New York 


Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, New 


York, N. Y., who noted that the influence 
of Federal regulation is expanding. He 
discussed acts of the Federal Power Com- 
mission, paying particular attention to the 
Hope Natural Gas Company case. 


Charles E. Kohlhepp, chief, Inventory 


Control Branch, Office of War Utilities, 
War Production Board, spoke on “Inven- 
tories and Surplus Materials,” giving a 
clear-cut explanation of order U-1 which 
makes it compulsory for utilities to sell 
surplus materials. 
was hoped to get the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration to adopt a special price direc- 
tive to cover utility excess materials and 
concluded with a plea for the industry to 
cooperate with the government in making 
available all critical materials it can spare. 


He indicated that it 


The general session closed with a talk by 


Mr. Flahive who has served as chairman 
of the Accounting Sections of both the gas 
and electric associations. 


CUSTOMER ACTIVITIES GROUP 


Presiding: E. F. Embree, New Haven Gas 
Light Co., New Haven, Conn., H. R. 
Flanegan, Philadelphia Electric Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

In his opening remarks, Chairman Em- 


F. B. Flahive, New York, chairman, E.E.I. 

Accounting Executive Committee; J. A. 

Williams, Syracuse; H. J. La Wall, Phila- 
delphia; and B. S. Rodey, New York 


Right—Gas and electric industry account- 
ants gather in the lobby following a ‘nfteting 


bree called attention to the ‘Customer Ac- 
tivities Group Report’” which summarized 
replies to a comprehensive questionnaire 
covering emergency changes in customer 
accounting, collections, and customer rela- 
tions procedures. This report was distributed 
to the delegates and a large part of the meet- 
ing was devoted to a discussion of it. 

Opening the discussion, J. J. Natale, 
Philadelphia Electric Company, reviewed 
the trends in customer accounting as they 
were revealed in the replies of 89 com- 
panies who answered the questionnaire. 
His summary, giving information on meter 
reading and billing changes, will be pub- 
lished in full in the next issue of the 
MONTHLY. 

The case for bi-monthly billing was pre- 
sented in valuable detail by R. B. Tul- 
pin, Central Illinois Public Service Com- 
pany, Springfield, Ill., whose company had 
adopted this system. Influencing the com- 
pany’s decision to install bi-monthly billing 
was the fact that its 200,000 electric and 
gas customers are located in 498 com- 
munities and adjacent rural territories and 
approximately 264,000 automobile miles 
per annum were utilized in reading meters. 
A major objective was the desire to select 
a permanent system and this, according to 


J. J. Natale, Philadelphia, and Harold F. 
Quad, Newark 


Mr. Tulpin, ruled out ‘such expensive 
operations as rendering estimated bills at 
regular intervals.” 

First installation of the bi-monthly 
scheme by Central Illinois was made during 
September and October of 1942 and results 
were so gratifying that the system is being 
extended throughout the company’s terri- 
tory. “Public acceptance,’ Mr. Tulpin 
said, “exceeded all hopes and expectations 
and the greatest obstacle to the adoption 
of bi-monthly meter reading and billing 
now appears to exist solely in our own 
minds as a result of years of thinking in 
terms of a monthly billing period.” 

As to, economies, Mr. Tulpin reported 
that they consist “principally of reductions 
in automobile car miles of approximately 
3090, substantial reductions in operating 
and office personnel, a reduction of 30 to 
40% in the use of billing machines and 
other mechanical office equipment, as well as 
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R. L. McVey, Denver, and H. C. Blackwell, 


Cincinnati 


substantial reductions in such items of expense 
as postage, bill delivery, and cost of bills.” 

The morning session concluded with a 
Customer Accounting Forum led by 
J. H. W. Roper, Washington Gas Light 
Co., Washington, D. C. Considerable dis- 
cussion centered on a method of estimating 
house heating bills which was described by 
H. J. Johnson, Michigan Consolidated Gas 
Co., Detroit. This plan is operated on a 
degree-day basis utilizing the average con- 
sumption for the entire year, and has 
proved most satisfactory. 


Customer Collections Forum 

Mr. Flanegan presided at the afternoon 
meeting which opened with a Customer 
Collections Forum led by H. F. Quad, 
Public Service Electric & Gas Co., Newark, 
N. J., who presented some of the high- 
lights of the questionnaire report mentioned 


Customer Activities Group Meeting 


above. Among the points brought out in 
Mr. Quad’s report were the following: 

Of 78 companies replying to this phase 
of the questionnaire, 22 companies reported 
changes in policy on deposits; 15 in the 
direction of a continued liberalized policy, 
and seven toward a more strict interpreta- 
tion, in line with the following thinking: 
“Deposits are now required from all new 
customers and from old customers falling 
in arrears because of rapid movement of 
people in and out of territory and change 
in individual incomes.” 

Reduction of field collection coverage is 
almost universal yet collections in general 
have improved, Mr. Quad declared. This 
is an indication that more money is coming 
to payment points without solicitation, that 
manpower is decreasing, and that credit 
conditions in general are better. Some 
have eliminated full-time collectors and 
necessary calls are being handled by the 
service department; others are using meter 
readers for collections. Women cashiers 
are replacing men and office collection em- 
ployees now include more women. 

In some companies where the use of out- 
side collection representatives had been a 
fixed method of operation for many years 
it was noted that reduction or elimination 
of house-to-house calls had little adverse 
effect. Additional mail and _ telephone 
treatment has been used more extensively 
and the service and operating departments are 
being used for necessary disconnection work. 


General Accounting Group Meeting 


ISSUE OF JUNE 1943 


Fifty-one companies reported that the 
same collection treatment is given to esti- 
mated or memo bills as is given to bills 
based on actual meter readings. Seventy 
companies use outside agencies for cus- 
tomers’ convenience in the payment of bills. 


Manpower Developments 

Following Mr. Quad’s presentation J. 
Gordon Ross, of Rochester, led the discus- 
sion on collection problems. 

Turning to manpower developments, 
W. A. Kelly, Consolidated Gas Electric 
Light & Power Co. of Baltimore, opened 
the discussion on the “Lengthened Work 
Schedule.” A six-day, 48-hour week was 
made effective in the Baltimore utility Feb- 
ruary 27. The first approach was to pre- 
pare an inventory of manpower and to 
maintain it on a current basis. This in- 
ventory was a breakdown of employees by 
occupational classification and, after a de- 
tailed study, the projection by such occupa- 
tions of the number of employees needed 
on the lengthened work week. 

While figures indicated a decrease in 
manpower of 1638% on the 48-hour week, 
the actual decrease was 12%, Mr. Kelly 
stated. He outlined the considerable planning 
and study required to reschedule the meter 
reading, billing, bookkeeping and collection 
routines, and urged companies contemplating 
this change to pay careful attention to gain- 
ing the cooperation of employees. 

A comprehensive study of the utility 
manpower situation in Dayton, Ohio, was 
presented by K. E. Boyle, The Dayton 
Power & Light Company. Illustrating the 
problem to be solved, Mr. Boyle reported 
that in 1942 the commercial accounting de- 
partment of his company had an employee 
turnover of 104%, divided as follows: col- 
lection department, 67.6%; customer ac- 
counting, 77.8%; and meter reading, 
26.6%. In the three months’ period ending 
January 1, 1943, the meter reading turn- 
over was 87.5%. 

To meet this situation, following the 
employment of high school boys as meter 
readers and other steps, the company on 
March 7 lengthened the work week to 


Luncheon meeting of General Accounting Group 
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48 hours for men and 44 hours for women. 
With employees being paid time and a half 
for all work over 40 hours, Mr. Boyle said 
there was no adverse reaction to this change, 
on the contrary there was “a decided im- 
provement in our employee attitude and 
morale due to the higher weekly income.” 

Reporting for the Detroit area, H. J. 
Johnson, Michigan Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany, Detroit, said his company had long 
since given up the idea of getting new em- 
ployees with a background of education, 
training and experience. Facing this situa- 
tion, proper job training is paramount, he 
declared. Training and educational ma- 
terial “must combine both the ‘how’ and 
the ‘why.’ Merely training an employee 
how to perform a job is inclined to make 
him mechanical and eliminate the oppor- 
tunity to apply judgment and common sense 
in the execution of his work.” He recom- 
mended the use of specialists as instructors 
to instill “pride of accomplishment’ and 
“pride of organization” into these new em- 
ployees. 

Introducing the Customer Relations 
Forum, G. A. Saas, Citizens Gas & Coke 
Utility, Indianapolis, referred to the cus- 
tomer as, in one sense, the forgotten indi- 
vidual. In many ways, accounting pro- 
cedure affecting customers must follow war 
rules and regulations regardless of the ef- 
fect on customer relations. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Saas advocated keeping the customer's 
viewpoint in mind at all times and doing 
everything possible to retain his goodwill. 
As an example of what could be done in 
this direction, he described a new appliance 
service policy just put into effect by the 
Indianapolis utility. 

Further stressing the importance of keep- 
ing the customer's goodwill while making 
critical changes in customer accounting and 
collection work, Ohmer Ullery, The Ohio 
Fuel Gas Company, Columbus, said: ‘The 
type of service we give today will be of 
inestimable value after the war.” 


Post-War Observations 


The Customer Activities Group meeting 
closed with some interesting post-war ob- 
servations by E. N. Keller, Philadelphia 
Electric Company. Referring to radical de- 
velopments in meter reading and billing 
functions, Mr. Keller pointed out that, as 
these “sprang from necessity and the labor 
Situation, it is not safe to conclude that 
when the necessity passes they can be 
maintained. It is true that customer ac- 
ceptance during this period of stress has 
been remarkably good, but again there is 
no assurance that when the crisis is over 
customers will not criticize short-cut plans.” 

Greater mechanization is an important 
factor in post-war planning, Mr. Keller 
said, and “we cannot expect the office ma- 
chinery manufacturing companies to do a 
good job for us unless we can give them a 
preview of our expected needs.” He recom- 
mended that the national associations form 
a group to develop customer accounting 
systems in use and ‘‘do some crystal gazing 
to determine where we are heading.” 


GENERAL ACCOUNTING GROUP 

Presiding: R. E. Hull, United Gas Pipe 
Line Co., Shreveport, La., H. H. Scaff, 
Ebasco Services Inc., New York, N. Y., 
Leith V. Watkins, Panhandle Eastern 
Pipe Line Co., New York, N. Y. 

The General Accounting Group meeting 
consisted largely of reports of special com- 
mittees covering a variety of internal and 
external accounting problems. Since a num- 
ber of the reports were statements of prog- 
ress rather than final reports, they will not 
be summarized in this article. 

Among the items included in the dis- 
cussion were: Internal Reports, Internal 
Auditing, Reports to Regulatory Authori- 
ties, Protection and Preservation of Records, 
Amortization of War Facilities, Special Re- 
serves for Post-War Adjustment, Stream- 
lining of Uniform Systems of Accounts, De- 
preciation and Property Records. 


Reserves for Post-War Adjustment 

A stimulating report of the A. G. A- 
E. E. I. Committee on Special Reserves for 
Post-War Adjustments was presented by the 
co-chairmen, A. A. Cullman, Columbia En- 
gineering Corp., New York, and J. H. Lob- 
ban, Detroit Edison Company. The report 
contains interesting observations in respect 
to manpower, plant, earnings, inventories 
and receivables, but emphasized that plant 
is by far the most important item which 
must be considered in respect to reserves. 

Outlining the problems to be met the 
committee said: ‘During the war period, 
because of governmental restrictions and 
shortage of materials, ulilities are defer- 
ring much plant construction and, in some 
cases, maintenance which would normally 
be carried on and some facilities are con- 
tinuing in operation which, because of wear 
and tear, obsolescence, and other causes, 
would normally be replaced. Some of the 
deferment is direct and some indirect, an in- 
stance of the latter being the delay until 
after the war in building new homes which 
will result in an acceleration of new exten- 
sions at a later date. 

“On the other hand, considerable money 
has been expended for additional capacity 
for war purposes which would not normally 
have been required for many years and, 
in the case of extensions to war plants, 
temporary housing developments, and their 
appurtenances, might never have been built. 
....Also during the war period, existing 
equipment has frequently been operated at 
a much higher than normal rate and, in 
the case of moving parts, such as generators 
and compressors, this accelerated operation 
may produce for this equipment a shortened 
life when measured in years.” 

The Committee on Protection and Preser- 
vation of Records, S. E. Campbell, Natural 
Gas Pipeline Co. of America, Chicago, and 
F. Heydecke, Public Service Electric & Gas 
Co., Newark, N. J., co-chairmen, presented 
an outline of a comprehensive plan for 
protecting records which is now being com- 
pleted. Mr. Heydecke described the system 
used by his company. 

Streamlining the uniform system of ac- 
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counts was advocated by a committee 
headed by A. M. Hartogensis, Ebasco Serv- 
ices Inc.. New York, and H. D. Borger, 
The Peoples Natural Gas Co., Pittsburgh. 
Reports to regulatory authorities were an- 
alyzed by W. G. Bourne, The Common- 
wealth & Southern Corp., New York, and 
E. K. Higley, Middle West Service Co., 
Chicago. 

Other reports made to the conference in- 
cluded: Depreciation—H. C. Hasbrouck, 
New York, and H. L. Gruehn, Consolidated 
Gas Electric Light & Power Co. of Balti- 
more; Internal Reports—G. H. Bourne, The 
Commonwealth & Southern Corp., New 
York, and P. F. Leusch, The East Ohio Gas 
Co., Cleveland; Internal Auditing—W. D. 
Virtue, Public Service Co. of Colorado, 
Denver, and A. H. Schettler, Union Electric 
Co. of Missouri, St. Louis. 

Replies to a questionnaire on utility plant 
accounting were summarized by the Prop- 
erty Records group, R. L. McVey, Public 
Service Co. of Colorado, Denver, and H. P. 
Taylor, Wisconsin Public Service Corp., 
Milwaukee, co-chairmen, leading the dis- 
cussion. At the luncheon meeting the 
following day, Mr. Taylor reviewed the 
recent rulings handed down by the Federal 
Power Commission in regard to utility plant 
acquisition adjustments and utility plant 
adjustments accounts. 


TAXATION GROUP 


Presiding: R. M. Dodds, Ebasco Services 
Inc., New York, N. Y., A. J. Newman, 
Columbia Gas & Electric Corp., New 
York, N. Y. 


Considerable discussion took place at this 
meeting relative to the possibility of utili- 
ties obtaining relief in connection with ex- 
cess profits tax liabilities. This discussion 
centered around Section 722 of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code. Other topics which 
evoked lively comment were: Employer's de- 
duction for retirement annuities; Surtax 
credit for public utility preferred dividends; 
Advantages and disadvantages of consoli- 
dated returns; and, Equity invested capital 
as to (1) basis of property paid-in stock, 
(2) accumulated earnings and profits. 


PURCHASING, STORES AND TRANS- 
PORTATION GROUP 
Presiding: J. K. Brown, Michigan Con- 
solidated Gas Co., Detroit, Mich., 
W. P. McArdle, Ebasco Services Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 


This group’s open floor discussions were 
dominated by the War Production Board's 
regulations and their effect on materials in- 
ventories, purchases, transportation, stores 
accounting, and salvage functions. Utili- 
ties order U-1 received particular attention 
and was thoroughly aired. 

It was brought out at the meeting that 
companies represented, without exception, 
were extremely active in the salvage of ma- 
terials both as a patriotic duty and an 
economic necessity. Many ingenious meth- 
ods of stretching the life of critical ma- 
terials were mentioned. 
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Gas Promotion and Sales During and After the War 


HE subject of 

“Gas Promo- 
tion and Sales Dur- 
ing and After the 
War” has great lat- 
itude, but, more 
important, it is a 
subject that con- 
cerns everyone iden- 
tified with the gas 
business and not 
alone those whose 
specific responsibil- 
ities deal with sales. 
To speak of gas pro- 
motion and sales during the war does not 
present a true impression of what the 
industry’s viewpoint should be and _ is. 
Rather this subject could be termed the gas 
industry's contribution to the war effort 
and how we can do this and still keep in 
the minds of our customers the thought that 
gas, the fuel, is important to them, not 
only today but in the tomorrow to come. 


B. A. Seiple 


Revenue Protection Department 

The New Business and Sales Promotion 
Departments of gas companies have ad- 
justed their work to such an extent that in 
the true sense they could, today, be well 
characterized as the Revenue Protection 
Department. We can do this through ad- 
vertising, true, and right now I believe 
it well to speak of the very excellent ad- 
vertising that has been carried on by the 
industry and individual companies, always 
pointing to the fact that gas can do it better. 

We have recognized, through the restric- 
tion on sales of new products, the need for 
increasing the life of the present appli- 
ances in our customer’s home. We have 
talked and acted on the care and use of 
present appliances. We have literally taken 
the Government's restrictive orders and by 
interpreting them in the proper light to 
our customers have actually created in the 
minds of these same customers a greater 
appreciation of gas. We all know that 
many of the worth while things in our daily 
lives are taken too much for granted and 
only when they are denied us do we begin 
to appreciate them. Customers by the thou- 
sands were placed in this position concern- 
ing gas by the application of Limitation 
Orders L-31 and L-174. 

To some, the need for the application of 
these Orders might be taken as criticism of 
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the planning which preceded the war. 
Whether this be a truth or not, we must 
recognize that gas, the fuel, has been and 
is playing an all-important part in the war 
effort and while we have not been able to 
meet domestic demands in all instances, we 
have not shirked in our responsibility to our 
Government. 

Aside from the industry advertising, we 
have many and sundry local situations which 
need careful presentation and interpretation 
to our customers. We must never #e// “no,” 
we must se/] “no” when a “no” becomes 
necessary. Our Home Service Departments, 
who have always been a customer good- 
will builder apart from the other valued 
services which they have rendered the in- 
dustry, accept a new role today in present- 
ing the Government’s nutrition program 
and of late dealing with the ration plan as 
relating to food and the preparation of 
food. Our customers will attach a new sig- 
nificance to their gas company if we ren- 
der them this kind of service at this time 
when they need it badly. I am confident 
that everyone in the industry feels strongly 
that what we do and say today will bear a 
tremendous influence on what our customer 
acceptance of gas, the fuel, will be after the 
war. 


Planning for Post-War Sales 

Now, to deal with some of the gas pro- 
motion and sales after the war—post-war 
planning as it pertains to the gas sales field. 
We have every conceivable type of post- 
war planning in this country today, starting 
with the National Resources Planning 
Board and following through, perhaps, every 
industry in the country. Our industry has 
a Post-War Planning Committee, headed by 
Alexander Beebee of Rochester. This com- 
mittee is organized to consider post-war 
planning, industry-wise. This Post-War 
Planning Committee has been broken down 
into four specific studies. First: Post-war 
purchasing power and potential markets. 
Second: Factors affecting the realization of 
the potential markets. Third: Engineering 
and economic aspects of our own ability 
to satisfy the potential market. Fourth: The 
effect of national planning and_ trends. 
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Under the second group, there is a Sub- 
committee on Sales Policies. 

Just what will or should be the sales 
policies of gas companies in our post-war 
world? From some men today in the gas 
industry comes an expressed wish that gas 
companies divest themselves of the appli- 
ance business. This has always been a 
most controversial subject, a subject in 
which each of you undoubtedly has a very 
firm and I am sure a definite opinion 
backed by many facts, irrespective of 
which belief you may have. 

In the very early days of appliance mer- 
chandising by the gas companies, the only 
thought in the minds of gas company execu- 
tives was that of building load and whether 
this department operated at a loss or not 
was of no concern. This thought alone con- 
tributed in a large measure to resulting 
complaints of dealers objecting to utility 
merchandising on the basis that the utility 
was selling at prices so low that a dealer 
could not compete. 


Essence of Dealer Cooperation 


The very essence of dealer cooperation 
revolves around affording the dealer an 
opportunity to compete with the utility 
company from a price and product stand- 
point and still earn a reasonable return. 
Some gas companies have already proved 
that the merchandising department can es- 
tablish itself on the plane of a merchan- 
diser, namely, that of making a profit from 
their sales, enjoy good dealer relations and 
build load at the same time. During this 
breathing spell in gas company merchan- 


_ dising, we should review most carefully 


the premise from which we start in the mat- 
ter of company merchandising. 

Whether the gas company should metr- 
chandise in the post-war days goes beyond 
the mere question of what we may like or 
dislike. It must be studied from the stand- 
point of whether there will be dealers who 
can or would accept the initiative. We do 
know that gas, the fuel, requires equip- 
ment in the customers’ homes, commercial 
establishments and industries to burn this 
gas and if we are to attain a maximum 
use of our fuel, it can only be accomplished 
by the maximum amount of equipment in 
our customers’ homes, commercial estab- 
lishments and industries. Whatever course, 
this point must be foremost. This subject 
is being given very careful consideration 
and study by this Subcommittee. 

Another phase of post-war sales activi- 
ties deals with the matter of service—serv- 














ice to our customers’ appliances. Because 
of a long established practice, many com- 
panies have always believed in free service. 
Does free service of appliances strengthen 
the opinions of our customers of the fuel 
or does it weaken it? Does free service 
make guarantees mean anything? These and 
many other phases of what constitutes the 
best possible service plan for the industry 
are being studied at great length. 

What will our competition be in this 
post-war world? If we are to judge by the 
developments and refinements that all man- 
ufacturers are ready and willing to acknowl- 
edge have been brought about in this gi- 
gantic task of supplying ships, guns, planes 
and tanks to our Armed Forces, then we 
can look very definitely to a post-war sales 
program, competitively speaking, that will 
outstrip anything we have yet known. Are 
we going to try to meet this with plans and 
programs which we have worked with for 
so many years? What type of selling or- 
ganization will be required? The type of 
selling organization for the gas industry 
in this post-war period should start with 
the BEST sales ability available, which ties 
in very closely with the matter of com- 
pensation, in that we should and must 


raise our sights and be prepared to pay 
well for a good job. Our sales organiza- 
tions should be concerned with the quality 
rather than the quantity, which, unfortu- 
nately, too often in the past has been the 
guiding factor. 

What sales training needs to be devel- 
oped? Our sales training should be equal 
or better than that of any other industry 
and we should under no circumstances be 
content with starting a salesman by giving 
him a price book and a prospect list and 
with raised eyebrows say “You represent 
the gas company.” He must thoroughly 
know his product and beyond that must 
fully understand the product to be used 
in the appliances which he is selling. In a 
word, he must not only know his appli- 
ances, but he must know his fuel. How 
to do this effectively in the shortest possi- 
ble time after the war is among the answers 
which this committee hopes to have for 
your consideration. 

Our gas industry can very definitely be 
certain that we are not going to survive if 
we trust to luck or indulge in wishful 
thinking. We must provide unified leader- 
ship that spells Certified Performance for 
gas, the fuel. 
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Visits Portland’s Home Service Center 


LTHOUGH nutrition and food preserva- 
tion were the chief reasons for her 
visit in Portland, Ore., May 19, Home Serv- 
ice Counselor Jessie McQueen of the Ameri- 
can Gas Association, made no effort to con- 
ceal her interest in the great Kaiser ship- 
yards. 

In fact as soon as she was reminded by 
Rita Calhoun, Portland Gas & Coke Com- 
pany home service director, that lunch box 
nutrition and nutrition-in-industry in gen- 
eral would be an ample excuse, the two of 
them were off for a whirlwind sight-seeing 
tour of the yards. 

Highlight of Miss McQueen’s hurried 
Portland schedule was inspection of Port- 
land Gas & Coke Company’s newly enlarged 
homemakers center which was “unveiled” 
that day. Miss McQueen praised the util- 
ity’s home service facilities which, since 
Pearl Harbor, have given information on 
nutrition and food conservation to more 
than 25,000 persons. 

Miss McQueen was guest of honor at a 
small luncheon at the University Club, 
given by Mrs. Calhoun. Other guests in- 
cluded Mrs. Ada Mayne, chairman of the 
Portland Nutrition Council (of which Mrs. 
Calhoun is also a member), Mrs. Sue Bert 
of the Red Cross, and the editors of the 
women’s pages of the two daily newspapers. 

Discussed at the luncheon were various 
problems concerning the home processing of 
foods and nutrition in general, Miss Mc- 
Queen reporting on the recent food con- 
servation conference she attended at Cornell 
University and summarizing information 
gathered on her trip to date. 

Earlier in the day Miss McQueen con- 


ferred with Don Farmer, the gas company’s 
superintendent of utilization; Robertson 
Cook, service engineer; D. S$. Kelleway, lab- 
oratory engineer; A. O. Leech, commercial 
manager; and C. W. Steele, residential man- 
ager. Experiments with dehydration were 
described at the conference among other 


O pening day for Portland Gas & Coke Com- 
pany’s newly enlarged homemakers informa- 
tion center coincided with a visit to Portland, 
Ore., by Jessie McQueen (right), home serv- 
ice counselor for the American Gas Asso- 
ciation. Miss McQueen and Mrs. Ada 
Mayne (left), chairman of the Portland Nu- 
trition Council, are shown inspecting the 
new center and congratulating Mrs. Rita 
Calhoun, the utility's home service director 
and also a member of the local council 
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Builders’ Service 
Expert Retires 


OBERT B. 

MAHN, engi- 
neering assistant, ne- 
gotiations and com- 
plaints division, 
Service Inspection 
and Records Bureau, 
Consolidated Edison 
Company of New 
York, Inc., retired 
on May 31, after 
33 years of service 
with the system com- 
panies. Mr. Mahn 
was a pioneer in 
contact work with architects and builders 
in New York in promoting adequate gas 
piping in all types of buildings. 

Mr. Mahn joined the Consolidated Gas 
Company on February 1, 1910, and imme- 
diately undertook a long-range program of 
working with architects and all building 
groups in gaining recognition of the im- 
portance of proper gas service in new and 
in altered buildings. Mr. Mahn also played 
an important part in the program to have 
gas meters placed in basements rather than 
in apartment kitchens. 

He was active in the architects’ and build- 
ers’ service work of the American Gas As- 
sociation for many years. He served as a 
judge in an architect's small house contest 
in 1926, and helped to prepare gas service 
data for prize-winning plans. He prepared 
twelve bulletins on gas service for the 
American Institute of Architects, and in 
1927 served as chairman of the Architect's 
and Builder's Service Committee of the 
American Gas Association. 


R. B. Mahn 


Home Show Chairman 


HE 21st An- 

nual Milwau- 
kee Home Show 
was held at the 
Milwaukee Audito- 
rium March 13 to 
March 21. M. L. 
Lavorgna, manager 
of Milwaukee sales 
for the L. J. Muel- 
ler Furnace Com- 
pany, acted as vice- 
chairman of the 
Executive Commit- 
tee and was ap- 
pointed chairman of the 1944 Home 
Show. 

While the exigencies of wartime condi- 
tions had their effect on the show, it was 
well attended and even greater interest 
was displayed than had been anticipated. 
The role of heating was given a new 
emphasis through the demonstration of 
the conversion of a single-family home 
to a two-unit dwelling. 


M. L. Lavorgna 
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New Developments and Data on Immersion 


Fig. 1. Arrangement of equipment for 
thermal efficiency test. Measurement of flue 
gas temperature by indicating potentiometer 
shown at left, and sampling of combustion 
products for analysis at right 


AS-FIRED immersion tube heating 

has had remarkable growth in recent 
years. It is now employed over a wide 
temperature range and the tube principle 
has been extended from heating liquids to 
higher temperature furnace work with so- 
called “gas radiant tubes.” Its uses are 
numerous, including such diversified appli- 
cations as cooking and pasteurizing of 
foods, cleaning, pickling, heat treatment of 
metals, and soft metal melting. Verifica- 
tion of these statements may be obtained 
by a review of the past year’s issues of 
Industrial Gas. Practically all carry illus- 
trations of large and small installations 
and advertisements of manufacturers sup- 
plying such equipment. In spite of this 
rapid development and widespread usage, 
further expansion in such fields will be 
more and more dependent on scientific 
studies. 

Anticipating a need for basic data, the 
American Gas Association Committee on 
Industrial Gas Research, with J. W. Bat- 
ten, vice-president and general manager of 
the Michigan Consolidated Gas Company, 
as chairman, initiated a fundamental re- 

Presented at A. G. A. War Conference on 
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Fig. 2. Two full sized U-shaped gas im- 
mersion tubes and tanks used in this in- 
vestigation 


search project on immersion tube heating. 
It was assigned to the American Gas As- 
sociation Testing Laboratories as Project 
No. 47, “Research in Gas Immersion 
Heater Design and Operation.’ At the last 
Industrial and Commercial Gas Conference 
in Pittsburgh in March, 1942, a preliminary 
report, including a technical discussion of 
principles of heating with immersion tubes, 
objectives of the project, and a working out- 
line for its conduct, was presented. It is 
the purpose of this paper to review briefly, 
research completed during the past year. 


Immersion Tube Heating of Deep Fat 
Fryers 

One of the most common, and probably 
the most widespread, applications of im- 
mersion tube heating is in deep fat fryers. 
Thousands of these units are in daily use 
not only for civilian purposes, but also 
for our armed forces. They are particularly 
popular in preparing French fried potatoes. 
To fortify and extend this general class 
of business against severe competition, 
methods for increasing speed of heating 
and faster production of fried foods than 
can be attained by present-day equipment 
must be developed. It has been stated that 
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additional stack on the appliance would 
not be objectionable in attaining this accel- 
erated rate of performance. 

The initial series of studies was there- 
fore devoted entirely to this application 
of gas immersion tube ‘heating. For this 
work four contemporary models of deep fat 
fryers of different size and design and em- 
ploying immersion tubes were secured. 
Tests for combustion, heating speed, burner 
and pilot operation, thermal efficiency, 
temperature of tube wall and of cooking 
oil at different levels, and noise of opera- 
tion were conducted both on fryers as re- 
ceived from the manufacturers and after 
making numerous changes in input rating, 
stack height, and tube baffles. No changes 
were made in tube size or length as these 
factors were studied in connection with 
other types, sizes and designs. Results of 
this work have been presented in the form 
of a mimeographed progress report to the 
sponsoring committee and to the four co- 
operating manufacturers in Research Report 
No. 973, entitled “Gas Immersion Tube 
Heating of Deep Fat Fryers.” The appli- 
ances studied, as well as the flue pipe and 
baffles employed, are shown in Fig. 3. 

Experiments were conducted to determine 
heating speeds from a cold start with both 
cooking oil and water as heating mediums. 
Cooking oil was heated from room tempera- 
ture through a rise of 300° F., while water 





Fig. 3. Deep fat fryers used in investiga- 
tion, showing gas immersion tubes. Differ- 
ent lengths of flue pipe and spiral baffles 


used with them in foreground 














Fig. 5. Relation of heat output to input 
for four deep fat fryers studied 


ee 


Fig. 4. Effect of gas input to fryer No. 1 

on heating speed with one and two sec- 

tions of spiral baffle with various stack 
heights 


was heated through a temperature rise of 
140° F. It was found possible to increase 
heating speeds on the average of 40.0% 
with water as a heating medium and 37.3% 
with cooking oil. A typical example of in- 
crease in heating speed of one of the deep 
fat fryers is illustrated by Fig. 4. This im- 
proved performance was accomplished with 
a relatively small increase in total gas con- 
sumption, the overall average being about 
15.0%. Methods employed consisted of ad- 
dition of internal tube baffles and increase 
in stack height and input rating as shown 
in Fig. 4. On the average, baffling was 
about doubled and gas input rate increased 
about 85%. No stack heights above 6 ft. 
were used. This increased performance was 
accomplished within limits of good com- 
bustion and indicates that faster heating 
speeds can be obtained on contemporary 
types of equipment without major changes 
in their design. 

Increase in input rating by increase in 
vertical flue pipe section (if that is per- 
missible) and proper balancing of baffle 
resistance in the immersion tube permitted 
considerable gain in speed at nominal sacri- 
fice in thermal efficiency and only slight in- 
crease in gas consumed. At the extreme 
higher heating speeds attained, flue losses 
were in the neighborhood of 40%. Al- 
though such losses might be permitted 
where competitive gas and electric rates are 
favorable to gas (generally speaking natural 
gas), accompanying high flue gas tempera- 
tures would be too high to insure a reason- 
ably long life of the appliance. 

A series of three efficiency tests were 
made on each unit at high, low, and normal 
gas input ratings. A power burner was em- 
ployed on one fryer to secure data over a 
wider range of input ratings than could be 
obtained with the atmospheric gas burner 
with which it was normally equipped. As- 
sembly employed for efficiency tests, in 
which water evaporated in a given time was 
weighed, is shown in Fig. 1. Efficiency was 
found to decrease on an average by 12.5% 
(actual) with an 82.6% increase in input 
rating. Even though the efficiency decreased, 
there was a substantial increase in the out- 
put of each fryer. This is illustrated by 
Fig. 5, which is an average curve for all 
four fryers studied. This curve indicates 
that the output doubled for an increase. in 
gas input of less than threefold within the 
range of inputs employed on all four fryers. 

Five other conclusions based on data pre- 
sented in Research Report No. 973 are 
listed below: 

1. Employment of a high primary air, 
short flame atmospheric burner, or a power 
burner liberating its heat at tube entrance, 


Fig. 6. Relation of flue loss in gas im- 
mersion tube heating to concentration of 
CO: in flue products 


would permit great increase in speed of 
heating and use of less gas during heating- 
up period with other performance features 
within acceptable limits. Test results on one 
fryer with improvised power burner confirm 
this statement, permitting a time of heating 
decrease from 16.4 to 8.9 min. and use 
of 500 B.t.u. less gas in the process. 

2. More attention in design of fryers to 
distribution of temperatures along tube 
walls should permit less differential in tem- 
perature between walls and oil. On one 
fryer the wall temperature at one point of 
measurement at end of heating-up period 
was 170° F. higher than the oil tempera- 
ture, whereas on another fryer this differ- 
ential was only 50° F. 

3. For good heat transfer it would be 
expected that tube wall temperatures should 
be as high, or higher, near burner end as at 
flue end. Two of the four fryers tested 
at a high input rating had highest wall 
temperatures at flue end. 

4. To maintain oil in crumb receptacle 
below tubes at low temperatures, a dis- 
tance of more than 1 in. between tube and 
bottom of compartment is needed. Fryers 
giving best results had a clearance of at 
least 25% in. 

5. Noise of operation of fryers was 
caused by inspiration of primary air and 
combustion. If this noise of about the 
same level as typewriter noise is objec- 
tionable, it is believed it could be corrected 
by proper design of burner or use of a sim- 
ple muffler around the primary air inlet 
portion of burner. 

Performance of Various Sizes of Tubes 

Research is now in progress on per- 
formance of various sizes (1 to 4 in. diam.) 
of immersion tubes with power type burn- 
ers. Eventually tubes of various pipe sizes 
up to 6 in. I.P.S. will be included in this 
study. Initial tests were made with U- 
shaped tubes from 1 to 4 in. I.P.S. sizes 
having three right angle turns immersed in 
tanks of water. A typical assembly is shown 
in Fig. 2. Two different lengths were used 
for each size—approximately 75 and 100 in. 
A second series of tests is now under way 
on straight lengths up to 14 ft. of different 
size tubes having only one 90° ell and a 
short riser pipe. Tank and pipe are shown 
in Fig. 10. 

Efficiency tests consisting of evaporation 
of water in an open tank were first used as 
a measure of performance of the various 
immersion tubes. This method proved rather 
inaccurate so it was decided to substitute 
an accurate flue loss determination as a 
criterion of performance. To place all tests 
on a comparable basis, air for combustion 
was regulated to provide a CO: content in 
flue products of 10.0%. All tests were made 
on natural gas with an ultimate CO: con- 
tent of 12.2%. The 10% figure was se- 
lected as it would provide relatively high 
efficiency and at the same time permit satis- 
factory combustion at high input rates. 

Necessity of making comparative tests on 
different tubes at a definite CO. value is 
illustrated by Fig. 6. Flue losses increased 
rapidly with decrease of CO: in flue prod- 
ucts. By maintaining the CO. constant a 
direct comparison of other variables can be 
made. Very consistent results were obtained 
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Fig. 7. Efficiencies of “U” shaped gas immersion tubes of 2 in. to 4 in. 1 P.S. diameters 
over a range of gas input ratings 


by this method over a wide range of gas in- 
put ratings. When data were plotted on 
semi-logarithmic paper on the basis of 
B.t.u. input per square foot of internal tube 
surface against efficiency (100% — flue 
loss%), a series of parallel curves was ob- 
tained. These are shown in Fig. 7 for tube 
sizes on which data have been completed 
to date. These curves were plotted from 
data on all lengths of tubes used, as well 
as for different diameters of burners used 
in each tube. In other words, the rate of 
heat transfer on the basis of B.t.u. per hour 
per square foot of internal tube surface was 
found to be the same for either length of 
tube used (75 to 100 in.) and might jus- 
tifiably be extended to other iengths within 
a range that would provide reasonable effi- 
ciency. Likewise, increasing the diameter of 
the flame with a larger burner did not in- 
crease performance as might be expected 
from closer proximity of flame to tube. 
These results, as illustrated by Fig. 7, 
clearly show that for a given area of heat- 
ing surface, smaller diameter tubes are 
much more efficient than those of larger 
diameter for transferring heat from flame 
to heating medium. For example, at an 
efficiency of 77.5%, a 4-in. tube had a gas 
input rate of 6,300 B.t.u. per hr. per sq.ft. 
of internal heating surface compared with 
8,400, 10,000, and 12,800 for 3-, 214-, and 
2-in. tubes, respectively. No doubt, higher 
input rates will be found on still smaller 
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sizes, but data on these are not yet com- 
pleted. 

Reference to Fig. 8 will demonstrate 
one reason for this situation. Flue gases 
travel 43.7 in. per sq.ft. of internal sur- 
face in a 1-in. diam. tube, 15 in. in a 3- 
in. tube, and 714 in. in a 6-in. tube. An 
even more striking illustration of the per- 
formance of plain unbaffled U-shaped 
tubes of different diameters may be made 
by plotting efficiency against gas input 
per foot of tube length. On this basis all 
points fall close to an average curve as 
shown by Fig. 9. Nearly all data on 2- 
to 4-in. tubes are located within 2% 
(actual efficiency) of this average curve. 
In other words, a given length of 2-in. 
tube will transfer the same amount of 
heat as a 4-in. tube of the same length, 
provided the total gas input is within 
the range of operation of the smaller tube. 
It is, of course, possible to employ higher 
input ratings on larger tubes, but this 
must be done at the expense of economy 
of operation. 

In an attempt to secure high rates of 
heat transfer with a high input rating, 
various combinations of tube sizes were 
employed. These consisted of a_ short 
length of 4-in. pipe connected to single 
and dual coils of both 2- and 11/-in. 
pipes. The rates of heat transfer with 
these units were approximately the same 

(Centirued on! page 277) 
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FIG. 9 RELATION BETWEEN PIPE DIAMETER AND LENGTH PER SQ FT. OF INTERNAL 
‘ACT OF GAS IMMERSION TUBES i-6" DA. 
Fig. 8. Relation between pipe diameter 
and length per sq.ft. of internal surface of 
gas immersion. tubes 1-6” dia. 


Fig. 9. Average curve showing that gas 
immersion tube diameter has no appreciable 
effect on heat transfer per unit length of tube 


Fig. 10. Photograph of full-scale commer- 

cial sized 4-in. diameter 14-ft. long straight 

immersion tubes. Meters for measuring air 
and gas at front right 
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How To Do Mote with Less Is Keynote of 
Annual Distribution Conference 


eo time out from their vital task 
of keeping record quantities of gas 
flowing to war industries and essential 
civilian activities, several hundred gas dis- 
tribution engineers on April 29 and 30 
took part in the annual Distribution Con- 
ference sponsored by the Technical Section 
of the American Gas Association. Repre- 
senting most major gas distributing com- 
panies in this country and some Canadian 
companies, the delegates to the two-day meet- 
ing at the Netherland-Plaza, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
heard experts speak on the unprecedented 
problems facing their branch of the industry. 

The conference was divided into two 
morning general sessions and four round- 
table luncheon meetings which extended 
throughout the afternoons. H. B. Ander- 
sen, The Philadelphia Gas Works Co., 
chairman of the Distribution Committee, 
presided at the morning sessions. Lunch- 
eon meetings were held as follows: Pipe 
Coatings and Corrosion—R. F. Hadley, 
Susquehanna Pipe Line Co., Philadelphia, 
chairman; Work on Customers’ Premises— 
W. T. Collins, The Ohio Fuel Gas Co., 
Columbus, chairman; Meters and Metering 
—J. H. Collins, New Orleans Public Serv- 
ice Inc., chairman; and, Construction and 


Left to right: Alexander Forward, 
A. A. managing director; H. L. 
Gaidry, chairman, Technical Section; 
Arthur F. Bridge, A. G. A. president, 
and John H. Wolfe, Baltimore 


At the Distribution Committee dinner 
preceding the Conference, left to right: 
D. P. Hartson, Pittsburgh; G. Han- 
shaw, New York; Chairman H. B. 
Andersen, Philadelphia; H. L. Gaidry, 
New Orleans, chairman, Technical Sec- 
tion; A. C. Cherry, Cincinnati, vice- 
chairman, Distribution Committee; and 
J]. D. Von Maur, Toronto 


H. B. Andersen, Philadelphia, chairman, 
Distribution Committee (right), and L. M. 
Harris, Paterson, N. J. 


Maintenance, T. H. Kendall, Equitable 
Gas Co., Pittsburgh, chairman. 

In his opening remarks, Chairman An- 
dersen complimented the personnel of Dis- 
tribution Committee on the part it had 
played not only in its own important field 
but also in guiding and assisting other 
A. G. A. committees representing the indus- 
try in connection with problems arising from 
governmental regulations. ‘We need no ex- 
tended reminder of the important part which 
the Distribution Committee plays in our 
A. G. A. organization or of the important 
part which A. G. A. plays in the business 
and domestic life, of the United States.”’ 
He recalled the first Distribution Conference 


in 1924 and paid tribute to the wisdom of 
its chairman, J. D. Von Maur, The Con- 
sumers’ Gas Company of Toronto, who is 
known as the “father of the Distribution 
Committee.” 

The delegates were officially welcomed to 
Cincinnati by Mayor James G. Stewart whose 
ready wit and sketch of the city’s history 
captivated his audience. H. C. Blackwell, 
president, Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., 
extended his greetings and invited those 
present to visit the company’s plant and 
offices. Mr. Blackwell was introduced by 
A. C. Cherry who, as vice-chairman of 
the Distribution Committee and representa- 
tive of the host company, was doubly re- 
sponsible for the meeting's success. 


Meters and Maintenance 

Arthur F. Bridge, president, American 
Gas Association, called the attention of the 
technical men to two major problems aris- 
ing from war-created shortages, namely the 
repair of tin-cased meters and the question 
of deferred maintenance. Referring to diffi- 
culties preceding the present tin order, Mr. 
Bridge said that WPB’s initial order “‘cre- 
ated some apprehension as it reduced the 
permissible tin content of solder to a point 
which many engineers felt would prove 
dangerous.” After considerable experimen- 
tation and some controversy among the gas 
industry's meter experts, the Committee on 
War Activities recommended an alternate 
proposal—to discontinue repair of tin 
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Left to right: H. B. Andersen, Philadelphia, chairman, Distribution Committee; H. C. Blackwell, president, Cincinnati Gas & Electric 

Co., Cincinnati; A. C. Cherry, Cincinnati, vice-chairman, Distribution Committee; W. R. Fraser, Detroit; L. ]. Eck, Minneapolis; F. S. 

Williams, Columbus, who addressed the Conference on “Women in Distribution Work,” and W. T. Collins, Columbus, chairman, Lunch- 
eon Conference on “Work on Customers’ Premises’ 


James G. Stewart, Mayor of Cincinnati; G. Edward Hitz, Poughkeepsie, explaining a new meter soldering technique during luncheon meet- 
ing; Major A. N. Horne, Cincinnati, introducing the “Big Inch” pipeline film; T. H. Kendall, Pittsburgh, Chairman, Luncheon Confer- 


c 


ence on Construction & Maintenance; J. T. Stine, New Orleans and L. K. Richey, Detroit, member, Distribution Committee 








A. V. Smith, Philadelphia, author of "Cathodic Protection Interference,” showing animated Donald Duck chart to illustrate his points; 
J. D. Von Maur, Toronto, who, as first chairman of the Distribution Committee, gained the distinction of being the “Daddy of the Con- 
ference’; Charles F. Turner, Cleveland, vice-chairman, Technical Section; H. R. Redington, Pittsburgh; and F. A. Lydecker, Newark 








George B. McComb, New York; F. A. Hough, Los Angeles; H. G. Horstman, Indianapolis, member, Distribution Committee; J. M. 
Pickford, Hammond, member, Distribution Committee; R. F. Hadley, Philadelphia, chairman, Luncheon Conference on “Pipe Coatings 
and Corrosion” and former Beal Medal winner for his work on anaerobic corrosion; and M. C. Miller, N. Y. 
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Right—Frank A. Engel, Elizabeth, member, Dis- 

tribution Committee, and D. S. Bittinger, Wash- 

ington, whose paper appeared in the May 
MONTHLY 


Below—F. Heinlein, Cincinnati, author of “Mo- 

tor Vehicles at the Present Time,” and J. H. 

Collins, chairman, Luncheon Conference on “Me- 
ters and Metering” New Orleans 


meters—which regulation, with some mod- 
ification, is now effective. 

“The first revision of the order prohibit- 
ing tin meter repairs contained certain de- 
fects’; Mr. Bridge pointed out, ‘which, in 
the latest amendment effective April 26, 
have been eliminated with an added pro- 
vision permitting unlimited repairs if made 
wholly with reclaimed tin.” This is a most 
satisfactory solution, he said, “since the order 
effects the maximum possible saving of tin 
while avoiding the potential hazards of the 
procedure prescribed in the initial order.” 

Calling for concerted action on the ques- 
tion of deferred maintenance, Mr. Bridge 
said that, the principal issues involve ac- 
counting and taxation but “the facts can 
only be determined by engineers.”” He 
described the problem as “lack of man- 
power and materials causing deferment of 
normal repairs in our industry generally, 
of sufficient magnitude to justify the ac- 
cumulation of reserves which would enable 
us to resume maintenance at an accelerated 
or ‘catch-up’ rate after the war.” He 
recommended collaboration with the Ac- 
counting Section in seeking a solution to 
this problem. 

Alexander Forward, managing director, 
American Gas Association, praised “the in- 
genuity and constructive fidelity with which 
the distribution men have attempted and 
accomplished the impossible. In many in- 
stances they are delivering gas for war in- 
dustries, for Army and Navy operations 
and for essential civilian services beyond the 
capacities of their systems.” They have 
been made responsible, he said, “for getting 
the last ounce of pressure and the last foot 
of gas into the war service of our country, 
and at the same time get along with less 
and less materials and machinery.” 

Mr. Forward called attention to the part 
the Distribution Committees played in 
studies of maintenance of service under pos- 
sible enemy attack. “We know and read 
of the experiments conducted by many of 
our companies for the protection of mains 


and services and for rapid re- 
pair and restoration of service 
in case of damage.” He referred 
to Chairman Andersen as “a pi- 
oneer in developing operating 
procedure for shutting off gas 
from broken mains pending the 
arrival of repair gangs.” 

With the aid of animated il- 
lustrations, A. V. Smith, consulting engineer, 
1616 Pennsylvania Ave., Philadelphia, Pa., 
presented a valuable paper on “Cathodic Pro- 
tection Interference.’ Mr. Smith’s paper 
brings under one heading the most im- 
portant of the many factors governing the 
relation of cathodic protection on one struc- 
ture to another unprotected structure. It 
deals, therefore, with cathodic interference, 
and not necessarily with cathodic protec- 
tion as related to the protection of a pipe 
line. A simple explanation is given of the 
effect of anodes, with diagrams explain- 
ing the effects and also some actual data 
for tests made to show the effects of cath- 
odic interference and how such problems 
should be handled. 

Mr. Smith concluded: ‘Cathodic protec- 
tion cannot be installed on any one struc- 
ture in a city network if a remote anode is 
to be used, for such an installation will 
produce cathodic interference. Outside of 
the city networks where the separation be- 
tween the pipe lines is such that a remote 
anode may be used with a minimum effect 
on the foreign structure, cathodic interfer- 
ence may be eliminated by a properly de- 
signed residual bond.” 


Women in Distribution Work 


The Thursday morning meeting closed 
with an interesting survey of “Women in 
Distribution Work” by Frank S. Williams, 


The Ohio Fuel Gas Co., Columbus. After 
pointing out the necessity for hiring women 
during the war, he described the manner 
in which they are being utilized in dis- 
tribution operations in the Columbus com- 
pany which has 102,000 domestic gas 
meters. Not only are women being used 
in billing, customer accounting and credit 
work but they are reading and repairing 
meters, servicing appliances, and working 
in the laboratories. 

In training servicewomen, Mr. Williams 
said, “they start at the regular apprentice 
wage and are given from four to six weeks 
of concentrated training in our shop. For 
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several more weeks, they ride around with 
an experienced girl and then they are sent 
out alone. At the moment we are using 
them exclusively on range, water heater 
and refrigerator adjustments, and high bill 
complaints where central-heating is not in- 
volved. There is no question but what 
they could also handle turn-ons and turn- 
offs and it is our intention to use them in 
this capacity whenever the necessity arises.” 
Customer reaction has been most favorable, 
he reported. 

With Vice-Chairman Cherry presiding, 
the Friday morning meeting opened with 
a panel discussion on emergency problems. 
L. M. Harris, Public Service Electric & Gas 
Co., Paterson, N. J., led off with a discus- 
sion of servicing which brought out a 
cross-section of measures taken to keep 
customers satisfied despite wartime shortages 
and restrictions. One delegate reported that 
his company was getting away from the spe- 
cialist type of serviceman and was instructing 
employees on all types of appliances. 

Charles F. Turner, The East Ohio Gas 
Co., Cleveland, and vice-chairman, Techni- 
cal Section, introduced the subject of Per- 
sonnel with a description of how men were 
being shifted to different jobs and women 
employed to bridge the manpower shortage. 
It was the concensus of those present that 
proper training programs could do much to 
make up for the lack of experienced workers. 

Discussion of substitute materials by T. J. 
Kendall, Equitable Gas Co., Pittsburgh, 
centered around tests on fiber conduit de- 
signed to replace metal pipe. These tests to 
date have proved entirely unsatisfactory but it 
is hoped to develop other substitute material 
which will be of practical use. 


Toronto Coordinating Plan 


The important work of the Toronto 
Public Utilities Coordinating Committee 
was described fully by Mr. Von Maur. This 
committee, consisting of representatives of 
the telephone, electric and gas companies, 
water works, sewer and bridge departments, 
has its own set of City maps on which 
are shown all the underground structures, 
as well as the street surface dimensions. 
The maps are made on a scale of 20 feet 
to the inch with the cross-sections on a 
scale of 10 feet to the inch. Standard 
locations for future installations have been 
adopted and permits to use other than these 
locations are granted only after the new 
line has been approved by the committee. 

The work of making the actual surveys 
of surface conditions is done by the city, 
Mr. Von Maur reported. The maps, show- 
ing the street dimensions, etc., are then sent 
to each utility and the locations of its un- 
derground structures aze added. After each 
utility has added its respective structures, 
the final map is completed under the direc- 
tion of the City’s assistant engineer who 
acts as chairman of the committee. Each 
utility colors its particular structures in ac- 
cordance with the committee’s adopted 
plan. The cost of the work is divided 
equally among the four utilities and the City. 

All questions which in any way affect 


(Continued on page 277) 
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Utility Fleet Operators Analyze Wartime 
Transportation Problems 


PPROXIMATELY 100 fleet operators 
representing a large segment of gas 
and electric utility transportation systems 
in the United States took part in the third 
annual conference of the American Gas 
Association’s Committee on the Operation 
of Public Utility Motor Vehicles held at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, N. Y., 
May 4. Practical operating and mainte- 
nance problems, including training of per- 
sonnel, and the application of the Gov- 
ernment’s tire inspection program were 
thoroughly aired at the conference, which 
preceded the annual meeting of the Society 
of Automotive Engineers on May 5 and 6. 
Linn Edsall, Philadelphia Electric Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, and E. W. Jahn, Con- 
solidated Gas, Electric Light and Power 
Company of Baltimore, chairman and vice- 
chairman respectively of the Committee on 
Operation of Public Utility Motor Vehicles, 
presided at the morning session. A. A. 
Cullman, Columbia Engineering Corp., New 
York, conducted a valuable panel discus- 
sion during the afternoon. 

Conveying the Association’s greetings to 
the delegates, John W. West, Jr., assistant 
managing director, American Gas Associa- 
tion, paid tribute to the outstanding work 
of the motor vehicle committee in making 
a maximum contribution to winning the 
war with a minimum dislocation of essen- 
tial services to war industry and civilian 
groups. “The resourcefulness and ingenuity 
which gas company fleet operators have 

shown in meeting 
problems of curtailed 
use, reduced mileage 
and government regu- 
lations, have been most 
inspiring and have 


Fred Heinlein, 
Cincinnati, and 
Alan A. Cullman, 
chairman of the 
Panel Discussion 


contributed substantially toward the Gov- 
ernment’s program for conserving critical 
materials, fuels and manpower,’ Mr. West 
said. 

Frank R. Archibald, National Carbon 
Company, New York, N. Y., presented a 
progress report on SAE-ODT Project 17 
“Standard Practice Instructions’ prepared 


Right—Linn Edsall, chairman, Motor Vehicle Com- 
mittee. Below—Members of the committee, left to 
right, seated: Vice-Chairman E. W. Jahn, and Chair- 
man Edsall. Standing: B. D. Connor, S. G. Page, 
Past Chairman. Jean Y. Ray, and Alan A. Cullman. 
(H. A. Peterson present but not in the picture) 


by a committee under the chairmanship of 
J. Willard Lord, The Atlantic Refining Co., 
Phiiadelphia. Emphasizing the vital conse- 
quence of trained maintenance personnel, 
Mr. Willard outlined this concerted indus- 
try standardization project which is de- 
signed to accomplish three things: serve 
as a training medium for maintenance men; 
serve as an “on the job” reference for me- 
chanics; and provide a standardized filing 
system to bring together instructions of 
various manufacturers. In the ensuing dis- 
cussion Jean Y. Ray, Virginia Electric and 


Lee A. Brown, head, Tire Inspection Section, Office of Price Administration, 
Washington, and E, L. Kost, regional tire examiner, OPA, New York. At right 
is E. W. Jahn, Baltimore, vice-chairman, Motor Vehicle Committee 
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Power Co., Richmond, and others urged 
support of the project. 

Chairman Edsall called attention to the 
paper on “Motor Vehicle Operations at the 
Present Time,” presented by Fred Hein- 
lein, The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Com- 
pany, at the Distribution Conference, term- 
ing it as an excellent summary of the 
transportation picture. 

The morning session closed with a dis- 
cussion by D. K. Wilson, New York Power 
& Light Corporation, Albany, of a pre- 
liminary report on SAE-ODT Steering 
Maintenance Project 25 prepared by B. S. 
Snowden, chairman of the Steering Mainte- 
nance Committee. Pointing out that steer- 
ing maintenance is of utmost importance 
from maintenance, economy and safety an- 
gles, the report declares that “‘the ability 
to recognize steering misalignment is more 
important than the ability to correct it, 
since the routine for correction is fairly well 
established.” 

Stressing the effect on tires, Mr. Wil- 
son said that badly adjusted or misaligned 
steering mechanisms ‘do more to grind 
tires into powder than any other tire- 
wearing factor.” He described inspection 
and maintenance procedure, listed the 
most common steering complaints, and 
specified the items to be checked after re- 
ceiving such complaints. Mr. Wilson con- 
cluded with a description of various types 

















of testing equipment available, giving 
the advantages and disadvantages of each. 
Lively discussion of steering problems fol- 
lowed this report. 

Highlight of the conference was the ap- 
pearance of Lee A. Brown, head of the 
Tire Inspection Section, Office of Price 
Administration, Washington, D. C., who 
opened the afternoon meeting with a 
clearcut explanation of the OPA tire in- 
spection program, and answered all ques- 
tions frankly and fully. His office em- 
ploys 175 tire examiners, recruited from 
the tire industry, who instruct inspectors 
in 105,000 official tire inspection stations 
throughout the country in the proper 
procedure of tire inspection as outlined 
in the pocket-size Revised Tire Inspec- 
tor’s Manual. 

Pointing out that the nation’s largest 
stockpile of rubber continues to be the 
tires on 32,000,000 motor vehicles, Mr. 
Brown urged the operators to be vigilant 
in conserving tires on their automotive 
fleets. There is only one-fifth the number 
of tires available for vehicles now as com- 
pared with 1941, he said, and in the few 
months ahead “there will be available 
only some 5,000,000 used tires, plus about 
7,000,000 new tires.’” Also, the wanted 
sizes in new tires are being depleted and 
only odds and ends in sizes will be left, 
he indicated. 


Tire Recapping Quota Removed 

Mr. Brown announced that quota re- 
strictions on the number of certificates 
for truck tire recapping were removed 
May 1. This action was taken to con- 
serve rubber by providing recapping as 
soon as needed, rather than risk ruin of 
some casings that might be driven beyond 
the recapping point because of lack of 
quota. For the same reason, Mr. Brown 
said, OPA withdrew the rule that cer- 
tificates for recappings or inner tubes 
could be issued for B eligible trucks only 
after the 25th of the month, and then 
only if quota remained after applications 
for A eligible vehicles were satisfied. 





Joint Production and 
Chemical Conference 


HE joint Production and Chem- 
ical Committee Conference, 
sponsored by the Technical Section, 
American Gas Association, was held 
May 24 and 25 at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, New York, after this is- 
sue of the MONTHLY had gone to 
press. A complete report, together 
with publication of some of the 
outstanding conference papers, will 
appear in the July-August issue. 
Bound sets of papers presented 
at this meeting and the Distribu- 
tion Conference are available and 
will be sent on request to A. G. A. 
Headquarters. 














F. R. Archibald, New York, addressing the 
Motor Vehicle Conference on “Standard 
Practice Instructions” 


Procedure for getting certificates for 
truck-type recapping is not changed. A 
recommendation for the service still must 
be obtained from an official OPA tire 
inspector before application is made to a 
Local Board. 

Reporting that shortage of trucking 
parts has taken more than 6 per cent of 
the trucks out of service, Mr. Brown de- 
clared that the shortage was growing 
worse. Parts which have been most difh- 
cult to obtain, he said, include transmis- 
sion and differential gears, crank shafts, 
piston rings, bearings, welding rods, gas- 





kets and electrical equipment. Inventories 
are reported as being 24% less than a 
year ago. Mr. Brown also referred to the 
shortage of skilled repair men as a mat- 
ter of grave concern. 

Further discussion of the parts situa- 
tion took place during the panel discus- 
sion when Mr. Ray advocated establish- 
ing a system of exchanging spare parts 
among utilities in the same geographical 
region. However, he stated that the Office 
of Defense Transportation felt that the 
situation will improve after July 1 as far 
as the supply of functional parts is con- 
cerned. 

Under the able guidance of Chairman 
Cullman the forum, which occupied the 
remainder of the afternoon session, de- 
veloped a wealth of practical wartime 
operating experience. Among the topics 
discussed were: use of solvents and de- 
tergent oils; use of a recording device 
(Servis recorder); ball joint failures in 
steering mechanisms; lubrication; expe- 
rience with steam jennies; benefits of 
standardization and simplification in de- 
sign, manufacturing and parts servicing; 
wear on front axles of the Elliott reverse 
type; exchanging parts; and supplying 
mechanics and inspectors with tools and 
cover-alls. Acting as discussion leaders 
were Messrs. Jahn, Ray, Edsall, Hein- 
lein, and J. R. North, Commonwealth and 
Southern Corp., Jackson, Michigan. 








Sintbiliad Dusasilnes 


FOR ANALYSES AND TESTS 








Compiled by the Chemical Subcommittee on Analyses and Tests 
Dr. Channing W. Wilson, Chairman 


CONTINUOUS NITRIC OXIDE 
TEST BOARD 


H. Emmons, Ass’t Chief Chemist, 
Boston Consolidated Gas Company 


N our manufacturing plant, we found 

it necessary to have a nitric oxide test 
board in operation from 8 to 72 hours. 
This was done using the Shaw test board 
with special absorbing tubes. We have 
selected three types of absorbers for this 
work. A Widmer spiral absorber, a common 
glass column filled with glass helices, and 
a modified Shaw absorber. 

The modified Shaw absorber is similar 
to the design of the standard Shaw absorber 
except that the capacity has been increased 
from 20 milliliters of solution to 80 milli- 
liters of solution. This absorber can be used 
for as long as seventy-two hours on a gas 
having a nitric oxide content of from 0.01 
to 0.5 grams/MMCF. The higher the con- 
centration of nitric oxide, the shorter the 
period that the test can be made. 

The Widmer spiral and column using 
glass helices is used on gas of high nitric 
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oxide concentrations. Concentrations range 
from 0.5 to 50 grams of nitric oxide per 
MMCE. These absorbers are connected to the 
Shaw test board in the following manner: 

A two liter aspirator bottle having an 
Elliot seal so as to maintain a constant 
head, is used to store the absorbing reagent 
which may be either Greiss reagent or 
Metaphenylene diamine. This reservoir is 
mounted above the test board. Connected to 
the outlet of the bottle is an orifice, cali- 
brated to yield 40 milliliters of solution 
per hour. This is connected to a side arm 
open tube which is joined by a stopper to 
the absorber. The side arm on the tube 
serves as a gas outlet. On the lower end 
of the absorber, a side arm tube having 
an overflow seal is attached. The side arm 
of this tube is attached to the reaction or 
delay bottle on the Shaw test board. A 
flask is located below the overflow seal to col- 
lect the reagent passing through the absorber. 

These absorbers have been used in our plant 
for over three years with excellent results. 

Further details may be obtained by con- 
tacting our plant laboratory. 
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DISTRIBUTION CONFERENCE 
(Continued from page 274) 


street work are discussed by the Toronto 
committee, Mr. Von Maur said, adding that 
the system has worked satisfactorily for the 
past ten years. He emphasized the value of 
such maps, particularly during the war 
emergency. 

D. S. Bittinger, Washington Gas Light 
Co., Washington, D. C., presented a val- 
uable paper entitled “Teaching Customers 
to Do Things for Themselves as an Aid 
to the War Effort.” This paper was pub- 
lished in full in the last issue of the 
MONTHLY. 

Motor vehicle operations during the emer- 
gency were ably summarized by Fred 
Heinlein, The Cincinnati Gas & Electric 
Co., and member of the A. G. A. Motor 
Vehicles Committee. Pointing out that his 
company reduced mileage in the gas dis- 
tribution department by 18,516 miles or 
27.35% and number of units by 15 or 13%, 
he suggested that a complete survey be made 
of all automotive equipment in use. 

Mr. Heinlein urged the distribution men 
to explore the possibility of using lighter 
equipment in place of heavy duty equip- 
ment, especially where other units are 
available in a fleet. He noted that in his 
company the large 114 ton meter truck 
had been replaced with a 34 ton meter 
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truck and a 314 ton material hauling truck 
with a 11/4 ton unit; also a 4 ton meter 
truck and 14 ton panel body appliance 
service truck had been replaced with coupes 
equipped with sliding trays. He also 
recommended interchange with other group 
companies of a list of idle automotive 
equipment. A particularly useful append- 
age to Mr. Heinlein’s report was a compila- 
tion of the latest information on OPA and 
ODT regulations covering motor vehicle 
operations. 

The concluding feature of the program 
was the showing of the dramatic pipe line 
film, “The Story of ‘Big Inch,’”’ illustrating 
the construction of the world’s largest oil 
pipe line. It was presented by The Bar- 
rett Division of Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corp. and introduced by Major A. N. 
Horne, vice-president and assistant general 
manager of War Emergency Pipelines, Inc., 
whose company directed the construction 
work. 

In his introduction, Major Horne said 
that “Big Inch’ has a capacity of 300,000 
barrels of oil per day or the equivalent of 
25,000 tank cars in shuttle service between 
Texas and the East. Pipe-fill and working 
stocks for the 1,400-mile line require 4,- 
000,000 barrels of oil, which is pumped 
through the line at a speed of 108 miles 
per day. Each joint of pipe, 40 feet in 
length, weighed nearly two tons. The 
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thickness of the steel is 34 inch, and the 
line will operate at a pressure of approx- 
imately 725 pounds per square inch. Coal- 
tar enamel and asbestos felt were used to 
protect the line from corrosion. 

The luncheon conferences held each af- 
ternoon of the conference brought out a 
wide variety of distribution operating ex- 
perience. These informal gatherings have 
been voted the most valuable feature of 
these conferences. 


IMMERSION TUBE HEATING 


(Continued from page 271) 





as those obtained with the smaller size 
of pipe employed in them. In addition, 
gas input rates were very little higher 
than could be obtained if gas were fired 
directly into the smaller tubes. However, 
with still smaller sizes of tubes, a short 
section of larger diameter pipe in the 
combustion zone would probably be de- 
sirable to improve combustion. Such an 
arrangement may show up to even greater 
advantage with atmospheric type burn- 
ers. These preliminary trends will be in- 
vestigated further during the course of 
future work which will include studies 
of tube design for power, atmospheric, 
and induced draft type burners. In addi- 
tion, a thorough study will be made on 
the effect of internal baffles on immersion 
tube efficiency. Results of initial tests in- 
dicate that baffles will increase the rate of 
heat transfer considerably on larger di- 
ameter tubes. For example, the use of a 
114 in. I.P.S. pipe baffle with closed ends 
located concentrically in a 4-in. immer- 
sion tube increased the rate of heat trans- 
fer to approximately that obtained with a 
plain 2-in. tube. 

Measurement of noise on various size 
tubes was made with noise level meters. 
As tube size was increased from 214 to 
4 in., noise increased from 80 to 111 deci- 
bels. The higher level was particularly 
objectionable, approaching that of an air- 
plane engine and propeller at 10 ft. (120 
db.). Threshold of feeling is 130 db. Some 
attempts have been made, with fair suc- 
cess, to reduce this noise by using sound 
wave interference, attaching a pipe of 
proper length at center of tube. This 
method has been quite successful in re- 
ducing gas furnace noise, but requires 
further study before an adequate solu- 
tion to reduction of noise in immersion 
tubes may be accomplished. 

It seems appropriate to point out in 
conclusion that the objectives of this re- 
search project, to provide fundamental 
data of a handbook nature which can be 
used in solving existing problems and in 
pointing the way for improvement of 
utilization efficiencies and enlargement of 
heating capacities, are being attained. 
Some of the fundamental data on deep 
fat fryers, U-tubes 1 to 4 in. in diam., 
and large straight tubes with power 
burners have been presented herein. Re- 
sults obtained have been more productive 
of facts which may be used in improve- 




















ment of utilization efficiencies and in- 
creased heating capacities than was orig- 
inally anticipated. Further research will 
include both larger and smaller size 
tubes, atmospheric and induced draft burn- 
ers, methods for decreasing noise of 
operation, and other related subjects of 
most direct value to the industrial utiliza- 
tion of gas fuel. When the experimental 
work is completed a technical bulletin 
including all results will be published. 
This will be supplemented and _inter- 
preted in papers and articles for publica- 
tion in scientific and trade association 
magazines. 


EFFECT OF WAR ORDERS ON 
NATURAL GAS TRANSMISSION 


(Continued from page 245) 

produce, either directly or indirectly, a part 
or all of the gas needed for their systems, it 
is conceivable that if the drilling of wells is 
too drastically limited, the supplies available 
for some systems may fall short. In other 
cases where transmission companies pur- 
chase their supplies in the field, producers 
may find themselves unable to meet de- 
mands made upon them, with the result that 
the transmission company may not be able 
to meet its market requirements. Also, there 
is the problem of how to deal with the own- 
ers of royalties and minerals, especially 
those having interests in proven areas and 
who are subjected to drainage. Presumably 
this order will be administered so as to per- 
mit the drilling of sufficient wells to pro- 
duce needed gas supplies and also arrange 
some measure of protection to the owners 
of leases. 

At this time it does not appear beneficial 
to try and recite additional problems that 
many individuals and companies say they 
have had under the Orders issued by PAW 
and WPB. Depending upon individual cir- 
cumstances possibly no two would agree 
whether P-98-B or U-1 was the more diffi- 
cult to comply with. It is realized also, 
that many may have been disappointed in 
requests and applications made for improve- 
ments and alterations that were considered 
of merit and necessary. But after all we 
must be realistic; we are involved in a war 
that at this moment has all the appearances 
of being long and deadly. Unless somewhat 
biased, I believe a majority would suggest 
that both of the Federal Agencies discussed 
here, handling the massive and complicated 
amount of work that they have been faced 
with, have done an excellent job. 

The real problem for future thought, 
however, is the material and supply situa- 
tion. Those difficulties that we have had 
in the past, or even those that are immedi- 
ately being dealt with, may be mild com- 
pared with those that are ahead, in one year, 
two years, or so long as the war continues. 
Naturally, the Army, Navy and Merchant 
Marine requirements must be met first, and 
on schedule, and their needs for materials in 
critical categories must be fulfilled. As the 
war continues, it is highly possible that 
even more acute shortages will develop in 


certain types of materials now used in con- 
struction, maintenance, and repair, such as 
certain high grade steels for forgings, steel 
castings, bronze and babbit for bearings 
(the latter with its high percentage of tin), 
copper for cables, wire, motors, tubing, and 
other critical materials needed for the repair 
and maintenance of heat exchangers, pumps, 
meters, generating equipment, and other items. 

Disregarding past problems except as a 
means of enlightenment and experience for 
meeting those of the future, the conservation 
and total use of the materials available or 
those which may be acquired in the future 
should be of first concern whether they be 
of a socalled critical class or not. Those 
who have machine shop facilities of their 
own have a distinct opportunity for con- 
serving materials; and for those not so 
equipped, there are still probably some com- 
petent concerns with shop and foundry 
equipment that will be glad to do repair and 
reclamation work. 

Many materials after original and second- 
ary uses can be turned down or built up. 
Rotating and reciprocating shafts can be 
metallized and finished, and simplification, 
substitution, and adaptation of materials and 
equipment that are available and readily 
obtainable can be practiced, in order that a 
system be not appreciably handicapped. 

Many specialized tools and equipment 
which heretofore have been considered es- 
sential can be replaced by equipment and 
materials of non-critical nature. There are 
available today many obtainable commer- 
cial items, which can be adapted and used 
in place of specially designed equipment, 
which is difficult to procure or obtain re- 
pair parts for. 


Favors Salvage Engineer 

Another thought is that of appointing a 
salvage engineer or possibly a salvage com- 
mittee within an organization, preferably 
men who have some metallurgical as well 
as practical experience, to pass on all ma- 
terials considered to be beyond further use 
before being scheduled for scrap sale. Such 
a man or committee may promote new ideas 
and ways of re-using materials once thought 
to have no value, and in addition may more 
quickly determine whether there are pos- 
sibilities of re-use so that if no benefits can 
be realized, such materials may then 
promptly find their way into the country’s 
scrap and salvage program. 

It is recognized, of course, that in the past 
a number of transmission companies have 
been doing things of this nature, but a 
greater effect of such conservation will be 
felt when others do so. 

In concluding, it has in the past been a 
general impression of other nations through- 
out the world that the American people are 
inherently wasteful. Maybe this has been 
somewhat true, but now we find ourselves 
in a position that compels us to observe and 
practice strict economy. I am certain that 
every transmission man will look ahead to- 
ward the elimination of wasteful practices, 
whatsoever and wherever they may be and 
by conscientious and diligent application to 
conservation and resourcefulness, problems 
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with relation to PAW and WPB can be re- 
duced, thereby allowing those agencies more 
opportunity in which to apply their time 
and effort to the needs of the Armed Forces. 
By exercising the ingenuity and resourceful- 
ness that we are supposed to possess, many 
future problems may be avoided, and in so 
assisting these Agencies of the Federal gov- 
ernment, we in turn are doing our part 
in helping toward the winning of this war. 


EFFECT OF WAR ORDERS ON 
NATURAL GAS DISTRIBUTION 


(Continued from page 247) 
down the amounts of gas used for house 
heating. Naturally, it has been beneficial 
in dollar saving and added comfort to 
the customers. 

The appeals to our customers to “use 
gas wisely” and to “save gas by insulation” 
will be continued for the duration. Our 
customers will indeed be fortunate if they 
are not required to do more than has been 
asked of them to date. The objective of 
L-31 is to lower the demand for natural 
gas, particularly on peak days. We be- 
lieve that the appeals to the public to 
lower the use of gas through existing ap- 
pliances and the appeal to save gas by home 
insulation have been effective. Some areas 
report that radio appeals, when in trouble 
on peak days, have brought a considerable 
relief from domestic demands. We know 
that insulation has helped. 

In addition to these voluntary savings 
we have found that in many cases the in- 
dustrial customers, even when working on 
war production, can make a contribution 
through greater care in utilization and 
higher effectiveness. Sometimes new burner 
design is needed. In some cases furnaces 
were designed for alternate fuels and gas 
is being used at a disadvantage. A rebuild- 
ing of the furnace may accomplish a con- 
siderable saving and speed output. To bring 
these possibilities to the attention of our 
industrial customers, we have published a 
small pamphlet entitled, “To Help Speed 
Victory—Use It Wisely.” We feel that there 
are real potential savings in gas to be ob- 
tained by many of our industrial customers. 


Effect on Maintenance, Repair and 
Operation of Natural Gas 
Distribution System 

Reference is made again to Preference 

Rating Order P-46 which was issued in 

order to conserve the use of critical mate- 

rial and also to enable utilities to obtain 
minimum amounts of material necessary in 
the proper maintenance, repair and opera- 

tion of the distribution system. In 1942, 

the amount of materials permitted for these 

purposes was limited on the basis of the 
amount used in 1940. Generally speaking, 

1940 was a year in which considerable 

work of this nature was done and in our 

opinion this basis did not represent any 
particular hardship. Late in 1942, this basis 
was reduced to 60% of the amount used in 

1940 and on February 24, 1943 upon is- 
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suance of U-1, superseding P-46, a new 
base quota was established limiting with- 
drawal to one-third of the dollar value, class 
by class, withdrawn during the last nine 
months of 1942. This basis establishes re- 
pair and maintenance at the average rate 
of actual work performed during the last 
three quarters of 1942. 

During 1942, we, as well as the natural 
gas industry in general, kept repair and 
maintenance at a minimum, consistent with 
safe operations, in accordance with the 
spirit and intent of Preference Rating Order 
P-46. In our own distribution system, 
there were some specific locations at which 
work of this nature had been planned in 
1942, but was postponed in order to con- 
serve critical material. We have no way 
of knowing how much longer this work can 
be postponed without influencing the eff- 
ciency and safety of the system. 

The curtailment of this phase of con- 
struction in 1942 reduces the amount of 
material which can be used in 1943 and 
it is not hard for us to visualize a condi- 
tion in which we, as well as other natural 
gas utilities, will be forced to apply for 
relief from U-1, as it now stands, before 
1943 is over. I would like to make it clear 
that this is not to be construed as a criti- 
cism of U-1 as it is my understanding 
that the use of 1942 as a base was con- 
sidered the most practical manner of re- 
ducing materials to a reasonable level 
under present conditions. And for indus- 
try in general, with a higher level of opera- 
tions in 1942 as compared with 1940, this 
basis will probably work very well. How- 
ever, in natural gas distribution, for the 
reasons just mentioned, this basis of de- 
termining amount of withdrawal appears 
to establish maintenance and' repair at less 
than pre-war levels despite increased opera- 
tions. Undoubtedly, in cases where this 
causes hardship, relief will be granted. 

Supplementary Order M-43-b which was 
issued on January 26, 1943, restricting the 
use of tin in certain gas meters also has a 
definite effect on maintenance and repair 
in a natural gas distribution system. This 
order prohibits the use of tin in the ad- 
justment, internal repair, or resealing of 
any tin-cased gas meter having a rated 
capacity of less than 300 cu.ft. per hour 
except a meter which is found not to be ac- 
curate within a range of plus or minus 4% 
or a meter which has not been previously 
repaired internally for 12 years or more. 
The extent of the effect of this order, will, 
in most cases, depend upon the attitude 
of the regulatory body governing the op- 
eration of the natural gas utility. The 
Pennsylvania commission has temporarily 
amended the rules and regulations to con- 
form with the 4% error and has waived 
the removal of meters for periodic testing 
during the period up to and including De- 
cember 31, 1944. 

As a result of Supplementary Order 
M-43-b, it has been possible to discontinue 
the normal removal for periodic tests of 
nearly all of the tin case meters in use 
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at present. Many natural gas companies 
have on their lines, large numbers of iron 
case meters, the testing and repairing of 
which requires but a minimum of solder. 
Between the work required on tin case 
meters brought about by other than periodic 
changes, as well as certain work which 
needs to be done on iron meters from time 
to time, we hope that it will be possible 
for our company to retain in the meter 
shop a sufficient number of experienced, 
skilled meter men to permit the proper 
maintenance of our meters. A large num- 
ber of our meter shop repairmen have been 
or will be moved to other work in the 
distribution system to replace men who have 
been called into ‘service. There are, of 
course, some cases where because of the 
age and general physical condition of the 
employee, that this cannot be done. It is 
considered a very wise plan to keep a nu- 
cleus of a meter shop organization at work 
in the meter shop and to hold as many of 
the experienced meter men who are no 
longer needed on meter work, within the 
distribution organization so that they may 
be recalled when it is necessary to resume 
the ordinary practice of testing meters pe- 
riodically. Because of the Limitation Orders, 
meter manufacturing companies are not 
going to be in a position to furnish new 
meters when needed. This makes it neces- 
sary to continue to repair many meters be- 
yond what may have previously been con- 
sidered the economic life of the meter. 

It is encouraging to see the satisfac- 
tory way in which our customers have ac- 
cepted limitations to service brought about 
by the orders affecting our industry. Viola- 
tions where occurring have been few and 
in most cases due to lack of information 


regarding the orders, rather than an attempt 
to circumvent them. 

When we consider the magnitude of 
the national war undertaking and its effect 
on every family and every person it is sur- 
prising that our work has not been more 
seriously affected. I feel very sure that the 
War Production Board and other govern- 
mental agencies having to do with our 
industry will receive our continued support 
and cooperation. 


EFFECT OF WAR ORDERS ON 
NATURAL GAS PRODUCTION 
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ing of gas wells be permitted when such a 
showing of need has been made. 

It is interesting, if not significant, in con- 
nection with this discussion to note the dif- 
ferences which apparently exist between the 
status of the oil industry and the status of 
the natural gas industry. On the basis of 
recently published information, the oil in- 
dustry is confronted with the necessity for 
the discovery of new reserves and for this 
reason the emphasis in drilling on the part 
of the oil industry probably will be placed 
upon wildcat drilling. At the same time it 
appears that there is less necessity for addi- 
tional drilling at this time in oil fields 
where development has already proceeded 
to the point that desired production rates 
may be attained. 

In respect to the natural gas industry gen- 
erally it appears that the present require- 
ments for a drilling program may be nearly 
the reverse of the requirements which ap- 
pear to confront the oil industry. The nat- 
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ural gas industry generally may be in posi- 
tion to defer for a considerable length of 
time a major portion of exploratory drill- 
ing programs, but no natural gas system 
may defer the drilling that happens to be 
required to currently maintain delivery ca- 
pacity if service is to be maintained. 

These general conclusions as to the rela- 
tive status of the oil industry and the nat- 
ural gas industry in respect to the require- 
ments of their respective drilling programs 
may be erroneous and they are certainly only 
general, being inappropriately applied to 
unusual situations. Rational conclusions 
may be reached in regard to matters related 
to this discussion only upon the basis of a 
full study of complete and reliable informa- 
tion. It is probably a proper statement to 
say that such information is now or shortly 
will be in the hands of the PAW as a result 
of the efforts of the Petroleum Industry 
Committees. The efforts of these commit- 
tees should have the result of providing 
full and reliable information for the use of 
the Petroleum Administrator, which in- 
formation should serve the purpose, among 
others, of providing a basis for a determina- 
tion of proper well drilling programs. 

One of the most significant trends in 
present production practice in the natural 
gas industry is the increasing use of pool- 
ing or unitizing of leases to form drilling 
blocks. This trend is appropriately men- 
tioned in this discussion because of its im- 
portance to the industry and because of the 
fact that one effect of war conditions in the 
industry has been to encourage, if not to 
require, the use of pooling or unitizing in 
the handling of leases. It probably was not 
a primary objective of the WPB and of 
PAW to encourage or require unitization of 
leases in the drilling program of the natural 
gas industry, but the trend in unitization 
practice has been an inevitable result of the 
application of rules designed to reduce the 
amount of drilling. 

There are many questions and angles, 
legal and otherwise, which arise in connec- 
tion with this trend toward unitization. One 
such question is whether the use of unitiza- 
tion should be mandatory upon lease and 
royalty owners at least in cases where unit- 
ization is required to permit suitable drill- 
ing and development of a field. Some peo- 
ple in the industry hold the idea that 
sufficient inducement toward unitization is 
provided by the mere requirement that wells 
must be drilled with wider spacing when 
they are drilled without the benefit of ex- 
ceptions. Others hold the idea that the 
practical requirement to unitize must be im- 
plemented with compulsion to protect co- 
operative owners from other owners, usually 
in the minority, who refuse to pool or unit- 
ize for purposes of field development and 
operation. In consideration of this question 
and others which arise in connection with 
unitization, it appears that a healthy condi- 
tion would be promoted in the industry if 
the status of the matter of unitization could 
be clarified by rule and regulation or by 
law rather than to depend upon nature tak- 
ing its course toward an unguided solution 
of the question. 
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It is interesting to speculate about the 
progress which will be made in the future 
as a result of the current impetus applied by 
circumstances to the use of unitization. 
Perhaps no wild use of the imagination is 
required to visualize the time when all oil 
and gas fields will be developed and oper- 
ated on a unit basis and there are those in 
the industry who will maintain that such a 
condition will prove to be optimum at least 
from the standpoint of the physical aspects 
of the problem. 


TECHNICAL ADVISORY 
COMMITTEES 
(Continued from page 248) 
Air Conditioning Association; A.S.H. & 
V.E. Technical Advisory Committee on 
Heavy Duty Air Heating Furnaces; A.G.A. 
E.M. Committee on CP Requirements of 
Central Heating Equipment. 

Members of Mr. Davis’ committee are: 
J. N. Crawford, The Bryant Heater Co., 
Cleveland; J. W. Farren, Bastian Morley 
Co. Inc., La Porte, Indiana; Frank E. Han- 
son, American Radiator & Standard Sanitary 
Corp., Yonkers, N. Y.; S. J. Levine, Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Bloomfield, N. J.; R. G. 
Logue, Ward Heater Co., Los Angeles; 
William M. Myler, Jr., Surface Combustion, 
Toledo; R. D. McNeice, Public Service 
Electric & Gas Co., Newark, N. J.; A. D. 
Olds, The Coleman Lamp & Stove Co., 
Wichita, Kansas; E. L. Payne, Payne Fur- 
nace & Supply Co., Beverly Hills, Calif. 
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Industrial Engineer—More than 15 years’ ex- 
perience in plant surveys and sales force 
advisory engineer for more efficient use of 
fuel and power. Desire represent manufac- 
turer as agent, financially responsible—could 
handle liaison work in connection with war 
contracts or act as sub-contract manager and 
consultant. N. Y. P. E. (4H). 1460. 


Sixteen years’ experience—combination gas 
and electric utility in all branches of opera- 
tion and industrial sales. Education: lib- 
eral arts college 2 years, University Degree 
B.S. in E.E., public utility training course. 
Married, Draft status 3A. 1461. 

Twenty years’ experience as sales and new 
business manager for a manufactured gas sys- 
tem—where electric competition is most 
severe in the United States. Single and in 
good health—Can go anywhere. Fifteen years 
with last employer, who will give best of 
references. 

Manager available at once, draft exempt. Ex- 
perience covers all branches of both natural 
and er as ae Graduate M.E. and 


registered P.E. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


Wanted—Experienced gas combustion engineer 
with ingenuity and creative design ability 
who can conduct experimental and research 
development on gas heating appliances. Ap- 
plicant must have thorough knowledge of 
types of material, controls (both limit and 
thermostat) burner design, etc. Company 


located in the South desires to begin im- 
mediate development of gas heating devices 
for postwar program. Give past experience, 
draft status, age and qualifications, when re- 
plying. 0376. 
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AFFILIATED ASSOCIATIONS 


Association of Gas Appliance and 
Equipment Manufacturers 

Pres —W. F. Rockwell, Pittsburgh- 
Equitable Meter Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Man. Dir.—H. Leigh Whitelaw, 60 
East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Canadian Gas Association 

Pres.—Frank D. Howell, Dominion 
Natural Gas Co., Ltd., Brantford, 
Ont. 

Sec.-Tr—G. W. Allen, 7 Astley 
Ave., Toronto. 


Gas Meters Association of Florida- 
Georgia 

Pres.—Irwin J. Wynn, Gainesville 
Gas Co., Gainesville, Fla. 

Sec.-Tr.—Mildred M. Lane, Florida 
Public Service Co., Orlando, Fla. 


Illinois Public Utilities Association 
Pres —C. W. Organ, Central IIli- 
nois Light Co., Springfield, III. 
Sec.-Tr.—T. A. Schlink, Central Illi- 
nois Light Co., Springfield, Ill. 


Indiana Gas Association 

Pres—Guy T. Henry, Central Indi- 
ana Gas Co., Muncie, Ind. 

Sec.-Tr.—Paul A. McLeod, Public 
Service Co. of Indiana, Inc., New- 
castle, Ind. 


Michigan Gas Association 


Pres.—Henry Fink, Michigan Con- 
solidated Gas Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Sec.-Tr.—A. G. Schroeder, Michi- 
gan Consolidated Gas Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 


Maryland Utilities Association 


Pres.—Lewis Payne, Eastern Shore 
Public Service Co., Salisbury, Md. 


Sec.—J. D. Landon, Jr., Eastern 
Shore Public Service Co., Salis- 
bury, Md. 


Mid-Southeastern Gas Association 


Pres.—R. L. McCuen, Duke Power 
Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Sec.-Treas—Edward W. Ruggles, 
North Carolina State College, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Mid-West Gas Association 

Pres—T. E. Rooke, Geo. D. Roper 
Corp., Omaha, Neb. 

Sec.-Tr.—Roy B. Searing, Sioux 
City Gas & Electric Co., Sioux 
City, Iowa. 


Missouri Association of Public 
Utilities 

Pres.—D. W. Snyder, Jr., Missouri 
Power & Light Co., Jefferson 
City, Mo. 

Sec.-Tr.—N. 
Power & Light 
City, Mo. 

Asst. Sec.—Jesse Blythe, 103 West 
High St., Jefferson City, Mo. 


Missouri 
Jefferson 


R. Beagle, 
Co., 


New Jersey Gas Association 
Pres—Frank H. Darlington, Peo- 
ples Gas Co., Glassboro, N. J. 
Sec.-Tr.—H. A. Sutton, Public Serv- 
ice Electric and Gas Co., Newark, 

N. J. 


Ohio Gas and Oil Association 

Pres.—T. C. Jones, The Delaware 
Gas Co., Delaware, Ohio 

Sec.-Tr.—Frank B. Maullar, 811 
First National Bank Bldg., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 


Oklahoma Utilities Association 

Pres—J. C. Happenny, Oklahoma 
Power and Water Co., Sand 
Springs, Okla. 

Sec.—Kate A. Niblack, 625 Biltmore 
Hotel, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Pacific Coast Gas Association 

Pres.—F. M. Banks, Southern Cali- 
fornia Gas Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Mang. Dir.—Clifford Johnstone, 447 
Sutter St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Pennsylvania Gas Association 

Pres.—W. G. B. Woodring, Allen- 
town-Bethlehem Gas Co., Allen- 
town, Pa. 

Sec.—William Naile, Lebanon Val- 
ley Gas Co., Lebanon, Pa. 


Pennsylvania Natural Gas Men's 
Association 

Pres.—C. E. Bennett, Manufacturers 
Light & Heat Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Exec. Sec.—Mark Shields, Grant 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Southern Gas Association 
Pres —Frank C. Smith, 
Natural Gas Corp., 
Texas. 

Sec.-Tr.—L. L. Baxter, Arkansas 
Western Gas Co., Fayetteville, 
Ark. 


Houston 
Houston, 


Wisconsin Utilities Association 
Pres.—John G. Felton, Northern 
States Power Co., La Crosse, Wis. 
Exec.-Sec.—A. F. Herwig, 135 West 

Wells St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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